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Contempt of U. 8. Supreme Court.—Six men were 
imprisoned last week in the Federal jail, Washington, 
D. C., for contempt of the Supreme Court of the United 
States; Capt. Shipp, sheriff at Chattanooga, Tenn., his 
jailer and four assistants. They are serving sentences 
of from sixty to ninety days for failing to protect from 
a mob a negro whose legal execution had been stayed by 
the U. S. Supreme Court until it could review the case. 
It is the first instance in American history of imprison- 
ment for contempt of the Supreme Court, and also the 
first time that the Federal Government has imposed a 
penalty in connection with the lynching of a negro. 


Standard Oil Under the Ban.—After a struggle to 
control the greatest corporation in the country which has 
endured three years, a judgment was handed down in the 
United States Circuit Court for the Eastern District of 
Missouri that marks a signal victory for the law officers 
of the Government. The decree, prepared by Judge San- 
born, was handed down in St. Paul where the judges of 
the Circuit are now in session. It affirms the Standard 
Oil Company of New Jersey to be an illegal combination 
operating in restraint of trade, and orders its dissolution 
within thirty days. The judgment forbidding further 
combination and practically destroying all activity of the 
Oil Monopoly is entered under the Anti-Trust Law. It 
is directed against seven individuals, one of whom is John 
D. Rockefeller, and thirty-seven subsidiary corporations. 
Thirty-three other corporations mentioned in the origi- 





cree, the allegations in their case being held “ not proven” 
and their case dismissed. The special prosecutor, who 
conducted the case for the Government, holds that a 
favorable decision was reached on every point urged by 
him. Of course the case will be appealed to the United 
States Supreme Court; announcement to this effect was 
in fact made by the corporation’s attorney before the 
judgment had been handed down. 


Sugar Trust Frauds.—James F. Bendernagel, for- 
merly superintendent of the Williamsburg plant of the 
American Sugar Refining Company, who is under indict- 
ment on a charge of conspiring with six employees of 
the Sugar Trust to defraud the government of sugar 
duties, waived examination before United States Com- 
missioner Benedict, in Brooklyn, and gave $5,000 bail 
for his appearance on December 1 before the United 
States Court of the Southern District in Manhattan. 
James B. Reynolds, until November 1 assistant secretary 
in charge of customs and now a member of the Foreign 
Tariff Board, denies the charge of Richard Parr, acting 
Deputy Surveyor of Customs at New York, that while 
assistant secretary he placed obstacles in the way of the 
exposure of the Trust. A similar denial of the charge 
that, while he was Secretary of the Treasury, he covered 
up frauds of sugar corporations, was made by Lyman J. 
Gage. The accusation was made by Wilbur S. Wake- 
man, formerly Appraiser of the Port of New York. The 
President has made the prosecution of the Sugar Trust 
by the Federal Government his own affair. Secretary 
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MacVeagh has been told by the President that he will 
be given the absolute right of appointment and dismissal 
in the customs service as the need may arise for carry- 
ing on the investigation of the Trust’s methods. 


The Nicaragua Trouble.-—An unsatisfactory reply to 
the emphatic demand made by Secretary of State Knox 
for an explanation of the killing of two American citizens 
by the soldiers of Zelaya was received in Washington. 
The Secretary, after a conference with his department 
assistants and with representatives of the Navy, made 
known his determination to advise the President to take 
drastic action. Marines, the advance guard of every mili- 
tary movement beyond the limits of the country, are held 
in readiness to be rushed to Nicaragua if need be to 
avenge what appears to be the irregular putting to death 
of two Americans identified with the revolt against Ze- 
laya. Secretary Knox has informed the Chargé d’Af- 
faires of Nicaragua in Washington “ that if it be found 
that the two Americans, Cannon and his companion, were 
‘summarily executed’ this Government will not for a 
moment tolerate such a treatment of American citizens.” 
He bases his position on the fact that no court, acting 
within ‘the limits of the Hague agreement, can sentence 
any prisoner of war, native or foreign, except he can be 
proved to be a spy, or one acting independent of any 
military organization. These two Americans do not ap- 
pear to have been classed as spies. 


The Cherry, Illinois, Mine Disaster —The first flash 
of sunshine in a story of black disaster came with the tid- 
ings that twenty of the miners entombed in the St. Paul 
Mine at Cherry, Illinois, were taken out alive after an im- 
prisonment of seven days. They had been cut off by the 
flames and a cave-in following the disastrous fire and ex- 
plosions a week ago. When the small supply of food 
the men had with them was exhausted they had eaten 
bark and chewed tobacco and leather. Small quantities 
of water had been found in pools in the depths of their 
prison and after this had been consumed the prisoners 
drank of the mine seepage. It was their pounding on the 
wall to cause this to drip down that quite accidentally 
attracted the attention of a party that had entered the 
mine to discover and remove the dead. The cave-in 
had saved the imprisoned group from the smoke and gas 
following the fire and the supply of air in their end of a 
drift had been sufficient for them. Madly excited crowds 
at the pit’s mouth above received the rescued party, 
who though gaunt and weak after their terrible ex- 
perience will soon be themselves again. One poor fel- 
low died in the moment of safety; a priest in the rescuing 
party was just able to give him the last Sacraments. The 
twenty miners brought out are sure others will be found 
alive in the depths and the work of rescue goes on with 
feverish energy. The awful disaster has aroused the 
generous charity of the country and relief in money and 
necessaries is pouring into the desolate little town. 





An Appeal for a Ship Subsidy.— Addressing the mem- 
bers of the Chamber of Commerce in New York, Senator 
Root made an appeal in favor of action which will 
enable the American marine service to equalize the hard 
competition with foreign nations. “ By our protective 
tariff,” he said, “ we have raised the standard of wages 
and the standard of living within our own country to 
such a point that the moment American enterprise passes 
beyond the protective limit of that law, it is impossible 
for Americans to compete on equal terms with the sail- 
ors and ships of other nations.” “When we 
reach the seaboard and our ships put forth to compete 
upon the ocean with the ships of other countries, that 
protection ceases, and, as a result it costs so much more 
to run an American ship than it costs to run the ships 
of other nations, of other great commercial nations, that 
the American ship has to go out of business.” The only 
remedy the Senator had to suggest was that “we either 
abandon the policy which puts up American wages and the 
American standard of living or that we extend the policy 
to our ships.” The prevailing press comment on this 
address is unfavorable, questioning why individuals or 
corporations should be enabled to grow wealthy by pro- 
tection and still expect to receive from Government sub- 
sidies which would enable them to add to this wealth. 


Great Britain.—Lord Lansdowne has given notice in 
the House of Lords that he will move the rejection of the 
Budget. Mr. Haldane, Secretary of War, speaking on 
behalf of the ministers says that Parliament will be dis- 
solved and the Government will face the country on the 
issue of the Budget, Free Trade and the Peers. The 
natives of India sent by their fellow countrymen in Natal 
to interest the Government and the public in their condi- 
tion in that colony, have returned to South Africa. Their 
mission was unsuccessful. The Indian Reform Bill 
went into effect on November 15th. The Governor- 
General’s Council is increased from 126 to 370 members. 
Of these 135 will be elected. The legislative functions of 
the council have been enlarged and it will take an active 
part in the making up of the Budget. Representation :s 
arranged so as to give representatives to Mohammedans 
though in a minority. On account of the anarchistic agi- 
tation the general and provincial governments may de- 
clare ineligible persons whose election is thought to be 
against the public welfare. Mr. Herbert Gladstone, 
the Home Secretary, has accepted the Governor-General- 
ship of South Africa. 











Irish Notes.—The Irish Party took strong measures 
against the contingency of the returned Land Bill being 
rejected by the Lords. By unanimous vote they circula- 
rized the branches of the Irish National League “ to take 
such steps as will be necessary to deal with the crisis.” 
This was significant owing to the statement of Mr. Red- 
mond that he would not feel called upon to lift a hand 
‘o protect the landlords from whatever violence their 
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action should provoke. Mr. Wm. Redmond said that 
peace could not be maintained if the Bill were rejected; 
Mr. Dillon placed on the Lords “ the responsibility of all 
the disturbances, suffering and crime that might ensue ” ; 
Mr. Gwynne, a very conservative member, declared he 
would not restrain but stand with the people in forcibly 
preventing the letting of grazing lands and otherwise 
forcing the landlords to terms; and Mr. Birrell was un- 
derstood to utter a like threat when he said to the Irish 
Lords: “ Why do you quarrel in the neighborhood of 
an abyss?” That the landlords have taken the hint is 
evidenced by the recent cables announcing that the re- 
turned and modified bill has been passed by the Upper 
House. Much depends on the nature of the modifica- 
tions; but whether the Land Bill shall prove satisfactory 
or not, organized agitation is threatened against the ex- 
actions of the Budget. The opinion is growing that Mr. 
Healy is right in his contention that it will impose $10,- 
000,000 additional tax on Ireland, which is already over- 
taxed by $12,000,000 a year. All parties are agreed 
that Ireland’s circumstances have not been considered at 
all, that she has been discriminated against in favor of 
Great Britain, and some are predicting that when the 
farmers realize the burden of the land and death duties, 
their resistance will create a condition tantamount to an 
agrarian war. The farmers of Antrim and Derry, irre- 
spective of political affiliations, have already formed an 
association for the protection of their interests. They 
demand that the Government, owing to the great increase 
of unjust taxation, refund half the cost of administer- 
ing certain acts for local purposes and all acts for national 
purposes. They also protest against the custom of giving 
compulsory powers to the Government Board to adminis- 
ter imperial taxation at the expense of the local taxpayers, 
as “grossly unjust.” The fact that Protestant farmers 
form the bulk of the membership of this new A. P. A.— 
Agricultural Protective Association—indicates that Ire- 
land is united against the discriminations of the new 
finance. 


Montreal Theatre Condemned.—The Most Rev. Paul 
Bruchési, Archbishop of Montreal, issued, on the 11th 
inst., a pastoral letter condemning the plays presented 
at the Académie de Musique in that city. His Grace, 
whose stand on theatre morality is well known, had re- 
ceived assurances from the manager that the plays 
would be irreproachable on the score of morality; but, 
hearing from conscientious Catholic playgoers that these 
promises had been broken, he took the trouble of read- 
ing all the plays presented in the past few weeks at the 
Académie de Musique. He found them immoral and 
dangerous. Adultery, far from being, as it is in Scrip- 
ture and Catholic teaching, a horrible crime, is flaunted 
therein as a piece of good fortune, which forms the 
warp and woof of all these dramas. They are full of 
indecent innuendoes and provocations to crime. To fre- 
quent this theatre is to attend a school of sin. Were the 





pretext true—which His Grace absolutely denies—that 
nowadays no theatre can exist without these shameful 
and immoral intrigues, the disappearance of the theatre 
would be desirable. There are enough harmless enter- 
tainments without going in search of those which spell 
ruin for the soul. The archbishop, feeling, as he says, 
that the great mass of the people are with him in this 
condemnation, exhorts Catholic mothers to strengthen 
his hand by banding themselves together against this 
pestilential drama. 

The Montreal Gazette of November 20 says efforts 
are being made. by the management of the Académie 
de Musique to induce Archbishop Bruchési to remove 
the condemnation which His Grace passed upon that 
theatre in a letter read in all Catholic churches the 
previous Sunday. In answer to a very respectful letter 
from the management of that theatre acknowledging 
“the just remonstrances ” addressed to them and promis- 
ing that they “ will in future keep a strict watch to see 
that the plays presented should be in perfect accordance 
with what you have a right to demand,” the Archbishop 
points out that “ similar promises have been made before 
and have not been kept,” and insists upon a reliable cen- 
sorship of competent and honorable men before he will 
remove his strictures upon that theatre. The firmness of 
His Grace’s stand is commended by the local press, 


Trade with Canada Increasing.—The Payne tariff is 
acting favorably on exchange in commodities between 
the United States and British North America. The lat- 
ter country, our northern neighbor, which includes New- 
foundland and Labrador, with an estimated population 
of seven millions, took from the United States during 
the months of August and September, 1908, under the 
Dingley tariff, goods to the value of $23,392.509. In 
\ugust and September, 1909, the first two months under 
the Payne tariff, British North America took American 
goods. worth $34,669,107, an increase of more than 48 
per cent. Canada’s exports to the United States during 
\ugust and September, 1908, were $14,160,425, and for 
the corresponding months of 1909, they rose to $16,891,« 
303, an increase of more than 19 per cent. The imports 
ance of these figures becomes clearer when they are 
compared with the increase in our trade with Mexico, 
The latter republic, with more than twice the population 
of British North America, took from the United States 
during August and September, 1908, goods worth $7,707,- 
802, and for the corresponding two months of the Payne 
tariff for 1909, $8,685,414, a total and an increase 
(12.6 per cent.) almost exactly one-quarter of Canada’s 
total and increase. Mexico’s exports to the United States 
during August and September, 1908, amounted to 
$6,274,350, and during the same months of 1909, to $6,- 
891,887, a total considerably less than one-half of 
Canada’s total exports during the same period, and an 
increase (9.8 per cent.) slightly more than one-half of 
Canada’s increase. 
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The Pope on France.—Addressing the French pil- 
grims in Rome, November 18, Pius X said that the 
French Government, in the expulsion of religious orders, 
the trials and condemnations of Cardinal Andrieu and 
other bishops, and the threatened laws extending official 
protection to irreligious teachers and effecting a state 
monopoly of schools, had but one aim: to undermine 
the basis of Christianity. The action of the government 
in depriving ecclesiastics of the liberty and rights granted 
by French laws to all free citizens, and the bishops’ 
courageous fulfilment of their apostolic duty, should 
animate Catholics to give them loyal support and defend 
manfully their religious rights. .The proposed state 
monopoly of education is intended to efface Christianity 
in the schools and therefore throughout the nation. 
Hence all Catholics should unite against the denial ot 
legal acknowledgment of the hierarchy and Catholic 
schools. Following the Pope’s pronouncement Catholic 
children were withdrawn from the government schools 
in many parts of France, and in some places a public 
bonfire was made of the interdicted text-books. 


Germany.—It is officially announced that the Dr. von 
Miihlberg, Prussian representative at the Vatican, on the 
occasion of the silver jubilee of Pius X as bishop, pre- 
sented Emperor William’s congratulations to the Holy 
Father. The personal letter of the Emperor conveying 
his greetings and good wishes was a very cordial one. 
The Pope, the same announcement adds, expressed his 
gratification to Dr. von Miihlberg over the Emperor’s 
interest in the happy event. The German National 
Committee for the Suppression of the White Slave Traffic 
is in session in Leipsic. The Empress Augusta Victoria, 
from the beginning most cordial in her support of the 
movement, sent a special representative to assure the 
members of the committee of her deep interest in their 
work and of her purpose to cooperate actively with them 
in every way possible and proper. Berlin reports an 
unexpectedly heavy snow-storm which put an end for the 
time being to ordinary traffic in the city. The storm is 
said to have caused heavy damage throughout the 
Empire, though complete information is lacking on ac- 
count of the breaking off of telegraphic and telephonic 
communication. Thuringia, Saxony, and Silesia espe- 
cially sent in alarming reports of disaster. The Nord- 
deutsche Allgemeine Zeitung publishes the estimates 
which have been prepared for submission to the 
Reichstag when it reconvenes this month. The budget 
calls for a total of 2,660,305,450 marks, an excess of 
nearly seven million over last year. The sum calls for 
152 million marks over the estimated assured income of 
the year. The proposed expenditure includes 807 million 
marks for the army and 443 million for the navy, an in- 
crease of 15 million for the latter as against a decrease 
of 28 million marks in the army estimates. Exchange 
Professor Richards of Harvard, who recently finished his 
course of lectures in the Berlin University, has been 

















honored by the Berlin Academy of Sciences with election 
as corresponding member of their body in the Department 
of Physico-Mathematics. 


Austria.—The municipal council of Buda-Pesth has 
passed an ordinance requiring the teaching of German in 
all the city schools. The step is welcomed with hearty ap- 
proval by Germans in the Hungarian capital city as an evi- 
dence that knowledge of their language is recognized as a 
necessity despite the determined stand of the Hungarians 
for nationalization of their institutions. The persua- 
sion appears to grow in political circles that for the first 
time in a long while there is prospect of an understanding 
between the governing parties of the dual kingdom. 
Last week Emperor Francis Joseph received in special 
audience a committee of the dominant party in Hungary. 
Its members, the Premier, Dr. Wekerle, the Minister of 
Commerce, Francis Kossuth, and Count Julius Andrassy, 
Minister of the Interior, journeyed up to Vienna at the 
Emperor’s request in order to hear the conditions on 
which the Crown was ready to accept the program an- 
nounced by their party. As a result of the conference har- 
mony between Austria and Hungary seems assured. A 
new cabinet for Hungary in which Andrassy will be 
Prime-Minister, Dr. Wekerle, Minister of Finance, and 
Kossuth will retain his present portfolio is soon to be an- 
nounced ; certain concessions are to be made in the mat- 
ter of the Hungarians’ military demands; the new 
ministry will unite with Austria in the matter of cash 
payments, whilst the question of the organization of an _ 
independent Hungarian Bank will be for the present set 
aside. Prospects are not thus bright in the questions 
agitated by the Bohemian representatives in the imperial 
Parliament. The long-looked-for conference of the 
German party leaders with President of the Council von 
Bienerth which was expected to lead to peace measures 
with the Slavs in Parliament, occurred last week. To the 
general disappointment of the nation no such results fol- 
lowed. The German leaders demanded an unconditional 
abandonment of the obstructive tactics by which the 
Czechs have of late rendered parliamentary action im- 
possible. The Slavic Union, of which the Czech 
members of parliament are members, refused assent to 
this proposition. President von Bienerth in a strong 
speech, making known the conference action to Parlia- 
ment, declared that he and his fellow-ministers were 
ready to lay down the burden of office at any time, but 
that they were resolved first to put the affairs of State 
in order. He indignantly repelled the charge of nation- 
alism of faction spirits made against them by the Czechs 
and insisted that the one difficulty Parliament had to con- 
tend with was the obstruction policy of that party. 
A “ Red-Book ” is soon to be issued regarding the recent 
annexation of Bosnia and Herzegovina. It is said to con- 
tain important disclosures concerning the latest phase of 
the Balkan question, which in its development for a time 
threatened bloody war. 
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QUESTIONS OF THE DAY 





‘* The Decay of the Church of Rome ”’ 


One reflecting a little on the subject will find many 
arguments to prove how important the Church is in the 
eyes of the world; among them, the number of candid 
friends ready to advise it and the eagerness of the world 
to see their advice followed. Of course it is always dis- 
appointed. It then rebukes gravely the blindness of the 
Church, not understanding that by God’s immutable or- 
dinance the Church teaches all and is taught by none. 
In an evil day he who now calls himself Joseph McCabe 
undertook to advise where he should have obeyed. He 
fell from his place and has taken up his parable against 
the Church in several books of which the latest is “ The 
Decay of The Church of Rome.” It has been received 
with some applause. 

Another of the proofs we have alluded to, may be 
drawn from the frequent computing of its membership 
by statisticians. They reckon us to be about 250,000,000 ; 
some making the number larger; others, smaller. Mr. 
McCabe corrects them all. We ought to be, according 
to him, 270,000,000: we are actually, he says, 190,764,- 
378. The difference between the two represents the de- 
fections of the last eighty years. “ Romanism,” he as- 
serts, “has entered upon a remarkable phase of disinte- 
gration.” What is a phase of disintegration? If it 
means anything, does it not imply a redintegration to 
follow? Mr. McCabe’s affectation of exactness is rather 
absurd. An estimate of our number can be only an ap- 
proximation in which such precision can have no place. 
His objection, however, to the higher figures of others 
is, that they are reached by the including of whole popu- 
lations, of which he holds, the greater part have fallen 
away. Thus, out of 39,000,000, French, he reckons only 
6,000,000 as Catholics. 

Here in the United States is being made a somewhat 
similar objection. The editor of The World Almanac for. 
1909, adds this note to the Statistics of Religious Denomi- 
nations: “ The aggregate represents actual church-mem- 
bership and includes all Catholics, but not all persons 
affiliated by family ties to Protestant bodies.” Here he 
seems to insinuate the common opinion, that to swell its 
numbers, the Church reckons all born of Catholic par- 
ents simply on account of their origin. This is a mistake. 
Family ties, bringing children back eventually to Adam, 
make them children of wrath. They can not, therefore, 
make them members of the Church. Protestants count 
up their members consistently with their idea of what 
makes them such: we do the same consistently with ours. 
If our idea differs from theirs the reason is to be found 
in the essential difference between the Protestant and the 
Catholic idea of the Church established by Christ. This 
Protestants usually hold to be the’ invisible company of 
the elect. They distinguish between it and their organi- 





zations ; but these naturally are supposed to contain such 
only as show signs of election by professing conversion 
and affiliating themselves to one of them, that is, by 
“joining the Church.” One who prefers not to be re- 
ligious, does not join it: one who would cease to be such, 
lets his membership lapse. The process implies a ma- 
turity of choice that excludes mere children. 

For Catholics, on the other hand, the Church is the 
visible society of Christians who hold the same faith, 
receive the same Sacraments and live in subjection to 
lawful pastors under one visible head. They make no 
distinction between the Church of Christ and their or- 
ganization. Entrance into it is obligatory; and by bap- 
tism an infant is a member of it. The baptized, as 
they grow up, may become unworthy: they remain mem- 
bers until they deny their faith and withdraw their obe- 
dience. This is not mere theory. Everyone knows that 
unless a Catholic has renounced his religion, he recog- 
nizes the hold his Church has on him, as no Protestant 
does. He confesses that the Church has Christ’s mission, 
to call sinners to penance; and, though he may be far 
from Catholic practice, he acknowledges that jurisdic- 
tion which, he hopes, will some day reconcile him to 
God. What lapsed Church member as death approaches, 
if he call for a minister at all, judges it imperative to 
have one of his former denomination? What bad Catho- 
lic does not in such circumstances desire his own priest ? 
How rarely does a Protestant say: “ I am a Presbyterian, 
a Baptist or an Episcopalian, but a bad one?” “I ama 
Catholic, but a bad one,” is heard constantly. We do 
not pretend that all the unpractising in France are such 
as we have described. Nevertheless, will Mr. McCabe 
maintain that there are only six million men and women 
there who look forward to die in the peace of the 
Church? 

Mr. McCabe deduces the decay of the Church also 
from the illiteracy of its more active members. He 
seems to have forgotten the words of the Apostle: “ See 
your vocation, brethren, that there are not many wise 
according to the flesh.” The Church of England is called 
weak because it is chiefly of the cultured. Why the op- 
posite should be for us a cause of decay, is not easy to 
understand. From a purely material point of view, a 
hold on the lower classes is counted in these democratic 
times as strength ; and Mr. McCabe’s former ministrations 
in the household of faith will tell him that the Church is 
powerful with the poor elsewhere than in Southern Italy, 
the Tyrol and Spanish America, where he now sees it. 
As for his assertion that education brings revolt, this 
depends entirely upon the kind of education. 

To judge the progress of the Church in English-speak- 
ing countries, its influence must be taken into account; 
and this was a negligible quantity a century ago. We do 
not deny the leakage Mr. McCabe makes so much of, 
but we think it less than he would have it. He has ex- 
amined that of England with some diligence. Taking a 
fair estimate of the Catholics at the beginning of the 
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nineteenth century as 100,000, he asserts that as the popu- 
lation has increased fourfold, these should have grown 
to 400,000. To these must be added the normal increase 
of 1,000,000 Irish and the foreigners that have entered 
the country, and his conclusion is that the Catholics in 
England should be between 3,000,000 and 4,000,000, in- 
stead of 1,200,000, the number he estimates them at. Thus 
he calculates a leakage since 1850 of 2,000,000. In the 
first place, the population at the end of the nineteenth 
century was nine per cent. less than four times what it 
was in 1801. Taking as Mr. McCabe rightly does, 1850 
as a pivotal date, and granting the immigration from all 
sources to have been 1,200,000, the Catholics should have 
numbered in 1901, a little over 2,500,000, and the leak- 
age would have been 1,300,000, assuming his estimate of 
this actual number to be correct. The “ Catholic Direc- 
tory,” however, puts this at 1,500,000, which cuts Mr. 
McCabe’s leakage in half. Any leakage is distressing, 
but considering the surroundings into which the Irish 
Catholics were transferred directly from an atmos- 
phere of faith; the difficulty of providing spiritually for 
so large a number ; the odium of which their religion and 
their blood made them the objects, one is not astonished 
at it. It is consoling to know that with the multiplica- 
tion of pastors, churches and schools, the leakage is be- 
ing overcome. To say that the leakage in the United 
States is the same proportionately as in England, is mere 
assertion. 

Though Mr. McCabe’s book might be recommended 
to excitable persons affiicted with a chronic fear of 
popery, we do not think that Mr. McCabe, even from 
a purely natural standpoint, can be held to have estab- 
lished his thesis. We have such guarantees in the 
supernatural order as take away any apprehension of 
even the possibility of the decay of the Church; and we 
finish this article as we began it, by pointing out that the 
very interest our enemies take in us, indicates that they 
by no means feel certain of this decay. H. W. 


In Capua 


We sit of an evening in the large hall where the pillars 
are sculptured and the walls frescoed; the color scheme 
is good to the eye and there are many seats and couches 
cunningly devised and placed for our comfort amid palms 
and ferns and chrysanthemums in bloom, the whole 
suffused in the glow of countless lights half concealed 
in the mouldings upon pillar and wall. An orchestra 
makes music for us—a violin, a ‘cello and a piano, nor are 
they mere perfunctory scrapers of strings but artists who 
play as those loving their art. Moreover it is good music 
that they discourse, Beethoven and Chopin and Schumann 
and Brahms and Mendelssohn and Haydn and Mozart; 
nothing base or noisy. And at our doors the beating of 
the surf on the sand makes continuous undertone for the 
harmonies. 

We are in Capua, some for rest, others for mere variety 





in the endless chase of pleasure. Here are men white- 
haired and worn, bearing on their faces the runes of many 
an Iliad and an Odyssey, and with them gentle old women, 
the lines of patient endurance etched deeply in their 
features—their eyes are tired. There are men not old 
in years but their hair is gray and their faces, still young 
and fresh, are set in the expression of concentrated 
endeavor. These, like us, have come from the legions in 
Gaul and must soon go back to the wars. There are 
many young women fair to see but for the most part 
hard of feature and bold in the challenge of their look— 
never were lilies of the field attired in glory such as 
theirs; they move with conscious grace and insolence, 
their eyes are heavy-lidded and their voices are shrill. 
They scan us and one another coldly and impersonally 
as one might in former times have appraised the mer- 
chandise of the slave market. These are dwellers in 
Capua. If it be the crown of resting to think of toil 
over with and afar, and if idleness be ever restless, then 
must time hang heavy on the white hands of those young 
women, I fancy! Here are, too, a few children—a thought 
overdressed, a shade self-conscious—up much too late 
according to our old-fashioned notions. And we yield 
ourselves utterly to the spell of the music, a fitting close 
for the days spent in the fresh sea-wind and the warm 
sun. Music is surely the topmost height of sensuous 
pleasure. It is amazing how it orders one’s thought to 
rhythmic movement and gives to the mind wings for 
heights and depths otherwise unscaled and unscalable! 

It is good to be in Capua, to get the armor off that 
galls the collar bone where the thongs cross, to unclasp 
the sword-belt and doff the helmet and for a few days 
relax the hard muscles, give healing balm to the old 
wounds, and recline at ease, snuffing lazily the rich odors 
of luxurious peace. And it is good, while the music fills 
the air, to dream with half-closed eyes of the camp 
away in Gaul, the watch fires at night, the sentries—and 
the wounded of the fight. Now it is curious that I 
should think of the wounded, for to-night is “ Confer- 
ence” night and if I were with the legions I should be 
out with my comrades, lantern in hand, looking for those 
who have been hurt in the fight so to speak. It would 
be a long way from Capua,— 

ok * * * * * 

“T recommend the usual relief.” Thus speaks my 
friend and conference-partner, Matthew Sheridan (a 
plasterer by trade), reporting on the last of the old 
cases on our Conference role. 

“ There’s a new case,” says the President; “ Anne and 
Catherine Mahony, 545 West th street, basement. 
Sheridan and Prout committee.” 

The treasurer passes the hat, relief-tickets are dis- 
tributed, closing prayers are said and Sheridan and I 
set out. We have two old cases to visit first and then 
we seek 545 West th street. It is an ordinary single 
tenement, no better or worse than others. As we go in 
at the basement door we see the usual long, narrow, dark 
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passage with one gas-jet turned low at the farther end. 
There are a couple of gas-meters on the wall and the 
usual tenement reek in the air is here tempered (some- 
what mercifully) by a strong odor of gas and the curious 
exhalation that is apt to arise from coal-bins, empty ash 
cans and insufficiently emptied garbage-pails in dark base- 
ments. We find a door on the left and knock on it. A 
door farther down the passage opens. A small, thin old 
woman with spectacled eyes and an anxious kindly face 
peers out at us in the semi-darkness. We state our 
errand and are bidden to come in. 

The “ basement flat”’ is really one long room. At the 
end where we enter is the cooking range and high up on 
the wall is one unshaded gas-jet. We cannot see to the 
far end for there is a screen across the room and, more- 
over, the shadows are dark down there, but evidently the 
“sleeping apartments” are thereabouts. 

Around where we stand there is light enough to show 
that everything is scrupulously clean, and, if one may 
say such a thing, in its place. Thus we make the ac- 
quaintance of Anne and Catherine Mahony, aged re- 
spectively 62 and 58, janitresses of 545 West th 
street, in token wherof they enjoy rent-free the spacious 
apartment wherein we are—also the light of one gas-jet 
gratis. This, with the few pieces of furniture, cooking 
utensils, etc., displayed before us, constitute (with the 
clothes upon their backs, and much worn they are at that) 
all the right, title and interest that the sisters have in 
this world. 

Anne is straight of back, thin but with a suggestion of 
ruggedness; she looks one fairly in the face with wide 
open eye herself and is vigorous and cheerful of speech. 
Her sparse gray hair is parted and drawn tightly into a 
workmanlike knot at the back of her head. She moves 
with quick and sure step and gesture. Catherine is 
smaller, shrunken, bowed; her face is drawn as with 
pain. Her hair, not so gray or thin as Anne’s, is piled 
amorphously upon the top of her head. She draws a 
worn woolen shawl more tightly around her shoulders 
as we enter and moves her chair closer to the range 
where a little fire still lingers. Her voice is thin and 
querulous and she has a cough. 

The story is absurdly simple as Anne tells it. They 
used to be dressmakers, successful in a small way, twenty- 
five years ago. Advancing age and strenuous competi- 
tion drove them gradually out of business and little by 
little their savings melted away. Then Catherine’s health 
broke and down the hill they went until now they possess 
but one of the necessaries of life, namely, lodging. 
Food must be found for one must live. For “lodging 
and light ” Anne works all day at her janitress’s number- 
less duties and has no time for sustained effort other- 
wise; Catherine is quite unable to work. 

The curious thing about it, as Catherine says, is that 
she isn’t “ really sick” in any special way, but she “hasn’t 
any strength.” The Bellevue doctor has warned her 
that she is “delicate in the left lung” and must be 








careful. She must eat plenty of eggs, drink plenty of 
milk, and above all get plenty of fresh air. That’s what 
he says. Her cough is much better than it used to be, 
and some days she feels pretty well. If her strength 
would only come back she’d be able to work again. 

But other days she’s “ quite discouraged ” when she is 
too weak to go out into the park, and she begins to 
“ feel the cold terrible” in these November days. “ The 
landlord is very good to us,” says Anne. “ He gives us 
light and the flat and the tenants are easy on us—some 
of them.” 

My partner leaves the relief tickets and we go out 
with the grateful thanks of the sisters following us. 
“How long do you suppose she'll last?”’ I ask him. He 
has grown gray in the footsteps of St. Vincent de Paul 
and is wise in these matters. 

“With luck—ninety days, maybe.” 


* * * * * * 


A crashing chord on the piano closing a phrase of the 
Andante in Haydn’s “ Surprise Symphony” brings me 
back with a start. 

Oh yes! It is good to be in Capua—but only for a 
little while. After all, man’s place is with the legions in 
Gaul. ANDREW PROUT. 


Christianity and Christian Socialism 
I. 


After the fellowship of Christian Socialists have suc- 
cessfully attempted to reduce Scientific International 
Socialism to its pure essentials, they commence to ex- 
amine also Christian religion with the view of freeing it 
from elements foreign to its nature. This process, as 
was explained in a former article, is deemed necessary, 
in order to cement together Christianity and Socialism in 
a firm and permanent union. The leaders of the Fellow- 
ship, especially the ministers, are not willing to leave this 
purification of Christianity to the good will and intelli- 
gence of the Christian denominations, but claim it as 
their proper providential task. Hence we Catholics, too, 
are expected to learn from them what should be retained 
as the pure and precious metal of Christianity, and what 
should be rejected as slag. 

As to the latter point they tell us summarily that 
Christianity has been utterly depraved and corrupted so 
as to become altogether incapable of achieving its di- 
vinely appointed end consisting in the regeneration of 
social life. The corruption, as they say, crept in very 
soon after its origin, even at the time of the Apostles, 
took wider dimensions in the Constantine period, and 
reached its climax in our present capitalistic age. As 
corrupting elements infused into Christianity are especi- 
ally marked out dogmatism, sacramentalism and ceremo- 
nialism, other-worldliness and belief in immortality, 
asceticism, celibacy, monasticism, and churchliness. Prof. 
W. Rauschenbusch has discussed this subject at full 
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length in his work entitled “ Christianity and the Social 
Crisis” (pp.158-199), and Christian Socialists have 
strongly endorsed his views. Edward J. Ward, when 
_ Secretary of the Fellowship in 1907, addressed to the 
members a note in which he said that this book was, in 
his opinion, without exception, the best presentation of 
the Christian Socialist position that has appeared any- 
where. (Christian Socialist, August 15, 1907.) Accord- 
ing to the learned professor, though Christianity was 
originally undogmatic, nevertheless since the second cen- 
tury and especially since the great controversies of the 
fourth century dogma came to be regarded as its essence. 
The change was due to the influence of Greek intellectu- 
alisma. (Christianity and Social Crisis,” pp. 178, 179.) 

The origin of ceremonies and sacraments is ex- 
plained as follows: “Christianity in its original purity 
was a religion of absolute spirituality, almost wholly 
emancipated from ceremonial elements, insisting simply 
on right relations to men as the expression of religion.” 
“ But even in the first generation few were able to rise 
to the spirituality of Jesus and Paul.” “The Jewish 
Christians clung to their inherited ceremonial and tried 
to bind Christianity down to it.” In the heathen world 
“the material furnished by Christianity was worked over 
into a new ceremonialism essentially like the magic ritual 
of the Greek mysteries and Oriental cults, only more 
wonderful and efficacious. “The formulas of baptism 
and the Lord’s Supper were fraught with magic powers. 
Worship became a process of mystagogic initiation into 
mysteries. All the old essentials of pagan religion were 
reproduced in Christian form, but with scarcely a break 
in their essence: the effort to placate God by sacrifice, 
the amulets, vows, oracles, festivals, incense, candles, pic- 
tures and statues. It was like a tropical jungle sprouting 
again after it is cut down..” (Ibid, pp. 176, 177.) 

Both dogmatism and ceremonialism, it is maintained, 
hindered the development of social and ethical life. “ The 
constant insistence on dogma induced an_ unthink- 
ing submission of intellect. In that respect dogma- 
tism cooperated with ritualism, which likewise requires 
no intelligence in the worshipper, and which always acts 
as a narcotic on the intellect of the people.” (Ibid, p. 179.) 

We find the same views set forth, though not so syste- 
matically, in many numbers of the Christian Socialist. 
We read in the issue of June 15, 1906: “ The tests of 
Christianity are first practical, then experimental—never 
dogmatic.” In that of August 1, 1907, it is said that 
the great idea of Brotherhood went forth from Nazareth 
and conquered Rome when yet unhampered by ceremo- 
nial or sacrament, by priest or pope or sect. In that of 
December 15, 1907, Prof. Edwin Markham says: 
“Creeds and sects would mean nothing to Jesus” (if 
He came again). ‘“ Orthodoxy and heterodoxy would be 
to Him only the gleam of the same bubble on opposite 
sides.” 

The belief in immortality, according to Rauschenbusch, 
is of heathen origin. The hope of blessedness or the fear 





of punishment after death played, as he sets forth, no 
appreciable part in the Old Testament, but it was an 
important element in the religions which developed in 
the pagan world before the Christian era. From them it 
was carried into Christianity. “This dualism of spirit 
and matter was not derived from the teaching of Jesus. 
It was in the intellectual atmosphere of the day part of 
the general spiritual equipment of thé times. Platonic 
and Stoic philosophy taught it. It was the strongest re- 
ligious ingredient of the religious movements of that age. 
It was inevitable that Christianity, both in its theology 
and in its popular religious feelings should be deeply 
affected by it.” (“Christianity and the Social Crisis,” 
pp. 162, 163.) “The Nicene Council was not merely 
the triumph of a christological formula, but of that con- 
ception of Christianity which made it primarily redemp- 
tion from death and impartation of immortality.” (Ibid, 
p. 161.) 

The Rev. Dr. George Willis Cooke, consistently with 
economic determinism, derives the belief in immortality 
from the introduction of private property. “As there 
was no individual ownership of property in primitive so- 
ciety, so there was no belief in individual immortality 

What the primitive man believed in, was the 
survival after death of his clan, not of himself as a per- 
sonal soul. In other words, the clan soul lived on, 
the individual soul faded away into nothingness. As 
the idea of property has developed through the ages, in 
the form of personal ownership and control, so has the 
conception of personal immortality grown.” (Christian 
Socialist, Aug. 15, 1909.) 

Asceticism, too, which was intimately connected with 
the belief in immortality, was, in the opinion of Prof. 
Rauschenbusch, not Christian, but a Christian modifica- 
tion of a general spiritual drift in contemporary life, and 
a fatal one. Because it assumed the identity of evil with 
matter and cut all satisfaction of natural desires to a 
minimum, it made perfect life a contradiction of nature. 
Turning against the sexual instinct as its special enemy, 
it not only stood against concubinage and divorce, but 
also lowered the dignity of marriage, even so far, as to 
honor voluntary virginity in men and women and to make 
it obligatory for churchmen. By doing so it became inju- 
rious to the family, the social cell. “( Christianity and 
the Social Crisis,” p. 164, 165.) 

George H. Strobell concurs with Prof. Rauschenbusch 
in the condemnation of celibacy, when he writes in the 
Christian Socialist, Jan. 1, 1909: “ The Roman Catholic 
clergy have made that sweet family relation impossible 
for themselves and for millions of their best, their most 
consecrated men, crushing and bending mind and body 
toward an unnatural, and impossible sexless humanity.” 

Monasticism, in which asceticism was practised in a 
special manner, annihilated the foundations of civil so- 
ciety, the family, property, and worldly professions, with- 
drew from social life the very forces which were best 
fitted to preserve and invigorate or to restore and recon- 
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struct it, and sterilized the best individuals so as to leave 
only the morally incapable to propagate their kind in 
the world. (“Christianity and the Social Crisis,” pp. 
170-176.) 

From the preceding explanations it may well be under- 
stood why the Fellowship finds a more ready response on 
the part of Protestant Churches. What it regards as 
unnatural outgrowths in Christianity and as obstacles 
to its own progress, they have long since abolished. 
Dogmas, sacraments, ceremonies, asceticism, celibacy, 
monasticism have been uprooted by them as harmful 
weeds. Thus the soil is well prepared to receive the seed 
of Christian Socialism, and many ministers are willing 
to water it by their word. Joun J. MING. 

(To be continued.) 


Ecclesiastical Affairs in Portugal 


Those who have lived among them will agree that the 
Portuguese are the kindliest of peoples, but, along with 
all its inherited goodness, Portugal shows very great 
latitude in both belief and practice. The “ slackness ” in 
religious matters is the direct result of past persecution 
of the Church by the State, and of the bondage in which 
the former lies to the latter. Previous to the Concordat 
negotiated by Pope Leo XIII in 1886, the ecclesiastical 
and civil powers in Portugal had been in conflict for half 
a century, dating from 1834, when the victorious Liberals, 
after overthrowing the Absolutist régime, proved their 
liberalism by expelling the religious orders of men at the 
point of the bayonet, and by confiscating their property. 
It was a serious blow to the Church because the monks 
and friars had been the teachers, preachers and confes- 
sors, and as the secular clergy possessed neither the au- 
thority, the training nor numbers necessary to fill the 
gap, religious education went by the board. Since then, 
several generations have grown up without proper in- 
struction in the Faith, while the diatribes of the infidel 
press have gone far towards convincing a large part of 
the population of Lisbon that there is no God. No Papal 
Bull can be published in Portugal without the approval 
of the Government, the “ placitum regium,” and it is 
clear that the Church is still dominated by eighteenth 
century Regalism. 

The case of the Bishop of Beja is one in point. After 
a notable career in Oporto, where he directed a large in- 
dustrial school for boys, this zealous priest was appointed 
to the extensive Diocese of Beja, which he found in a 
sad state. For many years the control of the diocesan 
seminary had been in the hands of a couple of unworthy 
priests—brothers—whose misdeeds had caused a rebellion 
among the students and led to a government inquiry 
which confirmed the charges against them. However, 
these two ecclesiastics had political backing, and when 
the new bishop took possession of his see, he found them 
still in possession. Deciding that the work of reform 
must begin with the seminary, he reported to the Gov- 





ernment that he proposed to dismiss them. This is the 
usual course here, because ecclesiastical posts are filled 
by the Minister of Justice. 

After waiting a year for a reply, which never came, 
the bishop took action, and immediately met with a storm 
of abuse from the press, almost his only defender being 
the courageous Catholic daily Portugal; the Republican 
papers, one of which had some years before loudly de- 
manded the removal of the offending ecclesiastics, now 
denounced the bishop as a usurper of the royal pre- 
rogative (sic!) and cried out for his punishment as a 
lesson to other “reactionaries.” The Diario Popular, 
organ of Julio de Vilhena, chief of the Regenerador, 
once the Conservative party, took the same line in a series 
of leading articles notable for their Erastian ideas and 
violence of language. The Seculo, the best known and 
most pernicious of Lisbon dailies, informed the bishop 
that “if he had lived some centuries earlier and dared 
to affront the prerogatives of the civil power, King Pe- 
dro I would have taught him with a whip how the pride 
of bishops must bend before the authority of the law.” 
The journalist relied on his readers’ ignorance of history, 
because it was for a breach of the moral, not of the civil 
law, that the justice-loving monarch threatened the then 
Bishop of Oporto with a scourging. 

The war now being waged against the bishop is part 
of an anti-clerical movement which began some months 
ago to oppose the religious awakening, which has been 
at work in the Church of late years. In 1901, the Re- 
generador ministry authorized the existence of religious 
orders having for their objects: (1) teaching, or (2) 
beneficence, or (3) the propagation of faith and civiliza- 
tion in the over-sea dominions. Under the shelter of 
this decree a number of Orders have been re-established 
in Portugal, mostly with foreign subjects. Last spring, 
the Republican Deputy, Dr. Alfonso Costa introduced 
a bill prohibiting (inter alia) all teaching by religious 
congregations, and providing for the dissolution of the 
Apostleship of Prayer and “other Jesuitical associa- 
tions.” The bill, however, did not become law, so in 
August the anti-Clericals promoted a demonstration con- 
sisting of about fifty thousand persons, which marched to 
the Parliament House, and petitioned for the revival of 
the laws of Pombal and Aguiar (nick-named “ Mata- 
frades ” i. e., Kill-friars), that is, for the suppression of 
the Orders and for schools without religion. The Mon- 
archist majorities in the Lower House refused to dis- 
cuss the matter. Undismayed by this rebuff, the Lib- 
erals continue their war against the Church, and if they 
could overthrow the Monarchy, one of their first acts 
would be to adopt the policy which Waldeck-Rousseau 
so successfully inaugurated in France. 

Their campaign is directed on French lines. They 
pretend to defend the secular clergy against foreign ec- 
clesiastics (the regulars) who are alleged to be usurp- 
ing the influence and privileges of the native clergy and 
despoiling the latter of the offerings of the faithful. 
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It may be that the bishops are wise to lie hidden at 
present, because Liberalism has now such a hold on 
the nation that any forward movement on their part 
would probably bring them few defenders and a host of 
enemies. Yet it is permissible to think that persecution 
is what the Church needs, and that sooner or later the 
way to a better state of things will be found through a 
Kulturkampf. The present religious temperature of the 
capital may be guessed when we find that many good 
Catholics consider yearly Communion quite sufficient, and 
regard more frequent reception of the Blessed Eucharist 
as a mark of Ultramontanism, while a very small pro- 
portion of the population receive the Last Sacraments. 
Of course, Lisbon is not Portugal, as I have said before, 
and even in Lisbon the upper class are devout, and in 
the North, all classes practise their religion in a way that 
contrasts very favorably with the South. 

The principal enemy of religion is the press. Whereas 
in other countries the leading newspapers have at least 
outward decency and fairness and a respect for au- 
thority, such is not the case in Portugal with the paper 
that claims the widest circulation; while of the popular 
Republican dailies it is enough to say that the Mundo de- 
serves its nick-name of “/mmundo” (unclean), and the 
Vanguarda, which organized the famous pilgrimage to 
the graves of the murderers of King Carlos, is what 
one might expect the organ of Freemasonry to be. 

Portugal is now a country, not of liberty, but of li- 
cense, and the Church has a hard battle to fight in pre- 
serving the Faith of the people, which once carried the 
Cross of Christ to the ends of the earth. We are only 
at the beginning of a long and severe struggle, and Cath- 
olics have to learn that only by union, discipline and te- 
nacity of purpose, all of which they lack, can the battle 
be won. The clergy, ill-educated, ill-paid and hampered 
by the State, are, most of them, doing all in their power. 
Will the laity do their part? The issue is largely in their 
hands, and though the future is clouded, it is not alto- 
gether dark. The Church has made a decided advance 
in the last ten years, but much more may be expected 
from a people whose good qualities, by the common con- 
sent of those who know them, far outweigh their defects. 

Henry Byron. 





*e-e 


For many years a large number of members of the 
Church of England, including not a few of its ministers, 
have objected to the public recitation of the» Athanasian 
Creed on account of what they call “the damnatory 
clauses.” In compliance with a suggestion that a new 
translation be made, the Archbishop of Canterbury ap- 
pointed a committee to undertake it, giving his opinion 
at the same time that the objectors would not be satis- 
fied in this way. The new translation has now been 
finished, differing from the old only by a few slight 
verbal changes. The Guardian holds that the Arch- 
bishop’s opinion has been justified, and that the work of 
the translators brings no relief to those who object to the 
retaining of the Creed in its place in the Prayer Book. 











Church Spoliation in Mexico 
II. 


After eight years of desultory warfare, the revolt be- 
gun in 1810 by Hidalgo and his half-armed Indians 
seemed to be crushed. Hidalgo and his fellow priest, 
Morelos had been captured, degraded and shot, and other 
leaders had perished or accepted amnesty. The insur- 
gent Guerrero was still in the field with some faithful fol- 
lowers and Fernandez, later known as President Gua- 
dalupe Victoria, was skulking some place in the chapar- 
ral. Otherwise, New Spain was tranquil. Then it was 
that Agustin Iturbide, winning over the vice-regal troops 
and using the viceregal funds which he had received to 
hunt down Guerrero, achieved Mexican independence 
by a three-years’ war and won for himself the offices of 
generalissimo of the army and high admiral with the 
style of “ most serene highness.” When his soldiers pro- 
claimed him emperor and the overawed members of the 
first Congress, at a time when a quorum was not present, 
approved their action, he entered upon a reign of eight 
months, during which the imperial government seized 
certain properties the income from which was for the 
support of missionaries in the Philippines. After his 
enforced abdication, as expenses had been heavy and 
receipts light, the “ Constituent Assembly” of 1823 or- 
dered the sale of what remained of the property of the 
Jesuits and Hospitallers and of the Inquisition. Ten 
years later, the Government seized one-half the movable 
property of the missions of the Californias and author- 
ized President Santa Ana to expel all Spanish religious. 
The year 1842 saw the end of Father Salvatierra’s “ Pious 
Fund of the Californias.” What was left of it was sold 
for $2,000,000, which the Government appropriated. 

In 1855, the minister of justice and ecclesiastical af- 
fairs was a full-blooded Zapotec Indian, well qualified 
for a part of his duties, for he had been a seminarian 
until the end of his first year of theology. This Indian, 
Benito Juarez, put through the first “ Juarez Law,” by 
which special military and ecclesiastical courts were 
abolished and the clergy were deprived of the franchise. 
It was the forerunner of other and far more grievous 
enactments. The following year, President Comonfort 
sent troops to the neighboring city of Puebla to put down 
a revolt fomented, so it was said, by the clergy. In punish- 
ment for their offense, all Church property in the States 
of Puebla and Vera Cruz, except what was actually 
needed for divine service, was ordered seized and sold. 
The governors of the two States dealt harshly with all 
who concealed Church property or spoke against the law 
which ordered its seizure. 

The great convent of San Francisco in the capital oc- 
cupied with its collegiate church and public chapels a 
whole city block. In September, 1856, the convent was 
entered by the authorities, the friars were charged with 
conspiracy, and their property, with the exception of the 
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houses of worship and their religious furnishings, was 
confiscated. The friars had no trial. 

It was an evil day for the Church and the beginning of 
days more evil when Miguel Lerdo de Tejada y Corrial 
accepted the portfolio of the Treasury in President Com- 
onfort’s cabinet, for he was as well known for his ability 
as he was for his hatred of religioon. He was soon 
ready with the notorious “ Lerdo Law,” which did more 
harm than all previous legislation combined. By its pro- 
visions, tenants holding from civil or ecclesiastical cor- 
porations were authorized to purchase outright all prop- 
erties except those occupied by the buildings immediately 
applied to the purposes of the corporations. Property, 
chiefly of the Church, to the value of twenty-three mil- 
lion pesos changed hands by the operation of the law, the 
Government receiving five per cent. on each sale. Prop- 
erty thus sold could never revert to the “ corporations ” 
(the Church), which were further forbidden to own or 
to administer on landed property. 

Bishops and priests raised their voices against the 
iniquitous measure, but their protests were brushed 
aside. If they persisted, they were threatened with pun- 
ishment, and the threats were not idle. Upwards of 
a score of the most prominent and influential were driven 
into exile, and the same lash was held over the others 
to enforce if not acquiescence in the robbery at least 
silence about the crime. Free and independent Mexico 
was speedily becoming a strange republic. D. P. S. 


The Theological Faculty of the University of 
Innsbruck 


The theological faculty of the University of Innsbruck 
for the current year consists of nine professors and six 
privat-docents. Of the professors eight are ordinary and 
one extraordinary—all priests of the Society of Jesus. 
There is also an honorary professor, Father Hugo 
Hurter, the widely known author of the “ Compendium 
Theologie Dogmatice ” and the “ Nomenclator Littera- 
rius ” who this year begins his fifty-second year of con- 
secutive teaching. The number of students of theology 
at Innsbruck this year is 374, a record number. Of these 
263 belong to the secular and 121 to the regular clergy. 
148 of the total number are subjects of the Austro-Hun- 
garian monarchy, while 236 hail from the following coun- 
tries: Australia, Belgium, Ecuador, England, Germany, 
Holland, Italy, Mexico, Roumania, Russia, Sweden, 
Switzerland, Spain, Turkey, United States of America. 
The last contributes over 40. Seventeen of the whole 
number belong to the Greek Rite. Among the regulars 
in attendance are members of the Society of Jesus from 
fourteen provinces, viz.: Austrian, Hungarian, Italian, 
Belgian, two provinces in Spain, Holland, England, Ire- 
land (Australian mission), German and Mexican, and 
three provinces of the United States, viz.: Maryland- 
New York, Missouri and California. They form a truly 
cosmopolitan community. 





FROM LANDS AFAR 


Bosnia and Herzegovina 


From what has already been stated concerning Bosnia 
and Herzegovina in the last number of AMERICA, it will 
be seen that these countries have had an extremely 
chequered history and that if any one has a right to pos- 
sess them it is most assuredly Croatia. All Austria’s pos- 
sessions are represented in the Reichsrat, the separate 
countries have no autonomy; their “Landtagen” are 
mere tools of the central government, their laws being 
subject to its approval. Urdelj has no Landtag. Croatia 
and Slavonia are autonomous regarding such internal af- 
fairs as religion, education and justice. They are under 
the control of a governor acting as Viceroy and respon- 
sible to the Croatian parliament. All other affairs are 
in common with Hungary excepting military and diplo- 
matic matters which are regulated by the central govern- 
ment. Croatia and Slavonia send delegates to the 
Austrian parliament and to this body the Governor of 
Bosnia is responsible. 

In a recent issue of the Vienna Vaterland it was justly 
said, and the statement may apply to Servia, that Hun- 
gary could as reasonably claim Lower Austria as Bosnia 
and Herzegovina, since Matthias Corvinus temporarily 
ruled in these lands also, but be it remarked, Matthias 
Corvinus acknowledged the independence of Bosnia and 
Herzegovina. The following historical facts are worthy 
of note: On January 1, 1527, the Croats chose a Haps- 
burg, Duke Ferdinand, for their king at Cetinje in Bos- 
nia. The Croats were free and the election took place in 
their country. The rights, therefore, of this dynasty are 
incontestable and will remain so as long as Croatian 
kings of Hapsburg blood exist. Ferdinand was acknowl- 
edged in Hungary in 1538, but only in 1551, after the 
death of King Yolm Yapolja, who went over to the 
Turks, did he take possession of that country. The 
Croats of Bosnia, as well as of Croatia, Slavonia and 
Dalmatia, freely chose their first Hapsburg ruler and from 
that time the Hapsburgs have always claimed these lands. 
In their coronation oaths, they have repeatedly empha- 
sized their determination to free them from foreign con- 
trol and sworn to incorporate them with their dominions. 
Bosnia and Herzegovina had been under Turkish rule 
for four hundred years when, in 1878, a Hapsburg, 
Franz Josef I, freed them. The Austrian emperor, by 
this action, was but fulfilling his oath and the traditions 
of his race, and when having ruled in Bosnia and Herze- 
govina for thirty years he recently annexed them, he 
was merely exercising his right, for all the Hapsburgs, 
from Duke Ferdinand down, had claimed these prov- 
inces. 

The act of annexation was the concern of no foreign 
government, neither Servia’s nor Hungary’s; hence, the 
aged Austrian monarch put aside all outside interference 
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in the matter and was ready to maintain his action at the 
point of the sword, with all the more reason that, for 
thirty years, the Sultan had been only the nominal ruler 
of the countries in question. The annexation was a 
mere formality. Charles VI (1711-1740) had no sons 
and thus there was danger of the extinction of the Haps- 
burg dynasty and the loss of its possessions; for this 
reason, therefore, he desired that on his death his female 
descendants should be acknowledged as his legitimate 
successors. The Croats were the first to accept this law, 
on March 11, 1712, even before the law was written 
(1713). In this manner came about the so-called “ Prag- 
matic Sanction,” accepted by Hungary in 1723. Accord- 
ing to this law, only such princesses as ruled over Austria, 
Steiermark, Karnten, etc., and resided in Austria were 
eligible for the office of ruler, and it was in virtue of 
the “ Pragmatic Sanction” that Maria Teresa, daughter 
of Charles VI, became the acknowledged Queen of 
Croatia. Only in virtue of this sanction are the Haps- 
burgs the rightful rulers of Bosnia and Herzegovina, 
because Bosnia and Herzegovina are integral parts of 
the Croatian kingdom and chose Hapsburgs for their 
rulers. 

At the peace of Campo-Formio, 1769, Austria received 
back Dalmatia, another intergral part of her Croatian 
possessions, while at the Berlin Congress of 1878 she 
was permitted to occupy Bosnia and Herzegovina—a su- 
perfluous permission, since they justly belonged to her 
and she had never abandoned her claims. Now comes 
the principle of nationality of which we hear so much to- 
day. In accordance with this principle, Germany and 
Italy agreed that all Croatian lands should be under Aus- 
trian rule, for Austria could show a just title to their 
possession. These then are the reasons that induced the 
Austrian monarch, Franz Josef I, first to occupy and 
then to annex two of the Balkan provinces. In his recent 
proclamation to the Bosnian people we find the follow- 
ing passage: “ Bearing in mind the ancient bonds be- 
tween us and our glorious ancestors on the Hungarian 
throne, we now strengthen these bonds. ™ 

The existing relations between Croatia and Hungary 
arose in 1868 and the present conflict between the two 
countries is the old one. The election of the Hapsburg 
Ferdinand at Cetinje in 1527, the “ Pragmatic Sanction ” 
of 1712, law 42 passed in 1868, and the Coronation oath 
of every Hapsburg, from Duke Ferdinand down to Franz 
Josef I, as well as the principle of nationality, support 
the claims and political rights of Austria to the recently 
annexed provinces. The Croatian “ Rechbsparter” at a 
sitting held on the 20th of October last, requested the 
incorporation of Bosnia and Herzegovina with Austria, 
as owing to the conflict between Croatia and Hungary 
no settlement could be arrived at. The conflict which be- 
gan eighteen months ago is not yet ended and we cannot 
foretell its outcome. In 1878 the inhabitants of Bosnia 
and Herzegovina regardless of religious differences and 
inclusive of the Serbs, requested union with Austria, and 








shortly before the recent annexation, a deputation headed 
by Dr. Stadler, Archbishop of Sarajevo; presented a 
memorandum to the emperor expressing the same desire. 
Whence, then, we ask, the grievance and indignation of 
Servia? Where are her rights? History does not speak 
of them, and before the occupation and annexation wé 
did not even hear of them. 

At the trials for treason in Montenegro held during the 
present year in Bosnia and Croatia, much light was 
thrown upon the action of Servia. The following facts 
were sworn to by 345 witnesses: Servia claimed not only 
Bosnia and Herzegovina, but also Croatia, Slavonia, 
Southern Hungary, Dalmatia, Montenegro, Sandzak, Old- 
Servia and Macedonia (these latter two Turkish prov- 
inces), and Bulgaria. It will be seen that Servia has a 
good appetite. 

These claims date from the rebellion of Servian troops 
(1875-1878), led by Peter Mrkonjic, the present King 
of Servia. Mrkonjic was an assumed name. The ideal of 
Greater-Servia was widely propagated by Peter Karag- 
jorgjevic, alias Mrkonjic. Not only did he seek and gain 
support in Bosnia and Herzegovina, but also in Croatia 
and Slavonia. The realization of the dream of Greater- 
Servia was begun when Peter I ascended the Servian 
throne, after the murder of his predecessors. The en- 
tire plan was arranged and diligently agitated in 1906 and 
1907, till the plot was discovered in Montenegro, where 
an attempt was made to assassinate Prince Nicolaus, King 
Peter’s most dangerous rival. The claims of Servia rest 
merely upon greed and the false principle that anyone 
belonging to the Greek schismatic church must be a Serb, 
whether Wallachian or Gypsy. At the high treason 
process at Zagreb even Servian peasants stated that in 
many districts the name Serb was scarcely known a few 
decades ago, but now-a-days Servian historians speak of 
a Servian heaven, Servian angels and even of a Servian 
god! No wonder then that according to a Servian cen- 
sus there are 25,000 more Serbs than Turks and Catho- 
lics together. 

Let us hope that foreign countries will soon learn to 
know this noble nation and still nobler dynasty. It is 
incomprehensible that England should sympathize with 
Servia, when some years ago, after the murder of its 
rulers, she would have nothing to do with King Peter 
for permitting the assassins to go unpunished—they are 
still unpunished, by the way—and in the recent crisis 
should have been willing to resort to arms to aid Servia 
against Germany and Austria at the cost of justice. 

STEFAN BABUNOVIC, S.J. 


——-e @ o—___— 


The Prime Minister of England has promised the Na- 
tional Council of Federated Free Churches to do away 
with denominational education in the next Parliament. 
Thus its policy in this matter will be one of the points on 
which the Government will appeal to the country in the 
coming elections. 
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CORRESPONDENCE 


Restitution Through the Confessional 


A remarkable case of restitution of stolen money 
through the confessional took place recently in Trent, the 
capital of the Italian portion of South Tyrol, known as 
the Trentino, and the meeting place of the famous council 
of the sixteenth century. On August 30th, last, it was 
discovered that the sum of over 300,000 lire had been 
stolen from the Banca Cooperativa of Trent. In spite 
of rigid investigation and search by the police no trace 
could be found of the thieves, and the excitement grew 
very intense as the incident was made capital of for po- 
litical purposes. Employees of the bank had been impris- 
oned on suspicion, but no evidence against them was 
forthcoming. On November 3 the director of the Banca, 
Signor Ciani received a note from a well-known histo- 
rian, the Reverend Marc Morizzo of Borgo, requesting 
him to call on important business, which turned out to be 
none other than the turning over to the director of a 
sealed package, containing one-half of the stolen money. 
This package had been received by Father Borgo from 
another priest coming fron another country, who in turn 
had received it from a penitent with the request that it 
be restored to the Banca Cooperativa, “in order that the 
innocent might not suffer, financially or otherwise, for 
the guilt of a few.” Nothing further could be told by the 
priest first named without violating the seal of confes- 
sion. The case is very striking and edifying and a con- 
soling example of the power of the Sacrament of Pen- 
ance. 





Australia’s Third Catholic Congress 


MELBOURNE, OCTOBER, 4, 1909. 


The Third Australasian Catholic Congress was inaugu- 
rated with solemn High Mass in St. Mary’s Cathedral, 
Sydney, on Sunday, Sept. 26th. Bishop Gallagher of Goul- 
burn, New South Wales, preached the sermon, which 
dealt mainly with what the Catholic Church did in the 
past for civilization and progress and what, in the same 
great cause, ‘she is accomplishing to-day. In the after- 
noon, the Hon. John Hughes, K.C.S.G., Vice-President 
of the Legislative Council, New South Wales, occupied 
the chief place at a banquet in the Sydney Town Hall; 
on his right sat his Eminence, Cardinal Moran, and on 
his left the Most Rev. Dr. Redwood, Archbishop of 
Wellington, New Zealand. Of the large number of other 
prelates who were present, several spoke in support of 
the facts mentioned by the president and the Cardinal to 
set forth the remarkable record of the Catholic Church 
in Australia and New Zealand. 

The official opening of the Congress took place on the 
following day. A commemoration ode, composed and 
recited by the Rev. M. O’Reilly, C.M., preceded the de- 
livery of an inaugural address by Cardinal Moran. His 
Eminence spoke of the relentless and unceasing war which 
the world waged for the destruction of the Church. 
Secret societies and Freemasonry avowed their aim to 
destroy all supernatural religion, and to put an end once 
for all to God’s kingdom upon earth. By secularism in 
education the child was withdrawn from the Redeemer 
that his mind and heart might be moulded in conformity 
to the world’s aims, and his affections alienated from the 
Creator. Divorce and a hundred other foul agencies were 
employed to banish from the Christian home the peace 





and piety that religion conmmended. Pleasure and 
wealth, selfishness and enjoyment of life were made the 
idols of the passing hour. The latest enemy of all, Mod- 
ernism, entered the field, and, whilst insidiously offering 
a friendly embrace to Christian teaching, it secretly 
gathered together all remnants of long exploded errors, 
and fashioned them into a new engine for the corrup- 
tion of divine truth. It might be asked, how was the 
Church to repel the fierce attacks thus made against di- 
vine truth? What was her assurance for victory? He 
replied that her equipment was precisely the same as 
in the early centuries. “This is the victory that over- 
cometh the world, our Faith.” Some of the means which 
the Church summoned to her aid at the present day were: 
enlightenment, abounding charity, peace, religious educa- 
tion, Christian homes, union of the clergy and faithful, 
and chivalrous enthusiasm in promoting every good cause 
of piety and religion. Their statesmen with one accord 
foreshadowed a glorious future for the Australian con- 
tinent. It was the aim of the Catholic Church, by pur- 
suing the paths of charity, piety, and religion, to keep 
pace with Australia’s progress, thus to enhance, sanctify 
and ennoble it. 

’ A paper contributed by his Eminence Cardinal Gibbons 
described the wonderful growth of the Church in the 
United States during the past century; and another by 
John E. Redmond, M.P., dwelt on “ Ireland’s Hundred 
Years’ Battle for Faith and Fatherland.” During the 
week the sessions were devoted to the discussion in the 
several sections of the Congress, of the various social, 
educational and religious questions included in the pro- 
gram of the proceedings. On Wednesday in answer to 
a cable message expressing loyal devotion to the Holy 
See and imploring his blessing the Pope sent this reply: 

“The Holy Father most cordially imparts to the Cath- 
olics of Australasia assembled in the Third Australasian 
Congress, his apostolic blessing as an earnest of Divine 
assistance, and heartily wishes the Congress every suc- 
cess.” 

At one of the sessions Cardinal Moran proposed ar 
amendment of the State secular system of primary in- 
struction, and suggested the adoption of the plan by which 
the requirements of Catholic schools are met in Holland. 
He gave the following details: 

“In Holland there is a uniform and compulsory 
system for all Dutch provinces, and the State system is 
practically secular. 

“The erection and maintenance of Government schools 
devolves on communes (that would be our municipalities 
and shires). The payment of teachers and expenses of 
administration devolve on the Government. 

“For the erection of schools the Government con- 
tributes one-fourth and the municipalities three-fourths. 

“New arrangements to meet Catholic requirements- 
would be (a) when 20 heads of families in any district 
agree to demand a denominational school their request: 
must be acceded to; (b) such denominational schools re- 
ceive the same amount of Government aid for erection 
as State schools. 1.¢., one-fourth of the outlay, but it 
is spread over a certain number of years, say, five years; 
(c) teachers in denominational schools are on same foot- 
ing as in the State schools as regards salary, pension, 
etc.; (d) salaries vary with the grade of the school and 
the number of students; (e) Government inspection fixes 
the grade of each school according to the standard at- 
tained by the children; (f) teachers for any branches not 
fixed by the State must be paid from private sources.” 

On Sunday, October 3, several addresses, couched in 
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terms of affectionate regard and admiration, were pre- 
sented to the Cardinal, congratulating him on the com- 
pletion of the silver jubilee of his arrival in Sydney. The 
Cardinal, in reply, referred at length to the history of the 
Church in Australia, and went on to ask the donors of 
the rich gifts to devote them as a jubilee fund towards 
the furnishing and equipment of the missionary college 
of St. Columba and to the completion of St. Mary’s Ca- 
thedral. 

The final resolutions adopted unanimously by the Con- 
gress were as follow: 

“1. This Congress, speaking in the name of the Cath- 
olics of Australasia as loyal subjects of the Crown, em- 
phatically protests against the inclusion in the Royal dec- 
laration by the Throne of opprobrious epithets regarding 
a most sacred doctrine of our holy faith. 

“2. As Catholic citizens, bearing our share of the bur- 
dens of taxation, we assert our claim to a due proportion 
of the funds allotted to education, and we trust that our 
statesmen will be able to evolve a plan or system which 
will meet religious difficulties as it has been satisfactorily 
met in Canada, in the United Kingdom, in Ireland, in 
Prussia, in Holland, and in other countries composed of 
mixed denominations. 

“3. We think that Catholic charitable institutions in 
New South Wales and some other States, carrying on 
works of public beneficence, labor under a serious griev- 
ance in being excluded from a share in financial assist- 
ance from public funds.” 

The next Congress will be held in Wellington, New 
Zealand. M. J. W. 





The Education Question in France 


Paris, NOVEMBER 8, 1909. 


Your readers know that to the letter of the French 
bishops on the duties of Catholic free parents, M. Dou- 
mergue, Minister of Public Instruction answered by a 
circular, when, after accusing the bishops of undue inter- 
ference in the affairs of State, he rejects their interven- 
tion and encourages the Government teachers to abide 
by the decisions that he will continue to give them. It 
is certain, however, that, although the men in power 
affect to treat the bishops’ action as of no importance, it 
has had an echo throughout the country. There has not 
been, and never will be, a general rising of parents 
against the irreligious tyranny of the State, but in many 

laces the conscience of indifferent and lax Catholics has 
cea touched and partial efforts are being made to make 
a stand against the evil influence that is gradually driving 
French children to Atheism. The poorer and more igno- 
rant class of parents were not aware that the abuse made 
of the word “ neutral ” gave them certain rights and that, 
even from a legal point of view, they are justified in 
protesting against open manifestations of Atheism that 
are contrary to neutrality. Here and there, little children 
have shown fight and bravely refused to learn their les- 
sons out of the prohibited books and, in some cases, the 
embarrassment of their teachers was great as, although 
they can expel the small offender for a time, it is difficult 
to do so permanently. 

Mgr. Amette, Archbishop of Paris, has just issued a 
letter to the curés of his diocese on this vital subject. It 
is written in calm and dignified language and victoriously 
refutes the accusations to which the letter of the French 
bishops gave rise on the part of their opponents. He 
disclaims any wish to attack the Republic. “Those who 
pretend that we cannot blame the Atheistical schools 





without attacking the Republic,’ he aptly remarks, 
“thereby imply that the Republican Government is iden- 
tified with the cause of Atheism and irreligion. We 
prefer not to allow this and we ask the Republic to apply 
in its schools the principles that it professes: respect for 
liberty of conscience.” He then goes on to point out the 
duty of parish priests and of Catholic parents in present 
circumstances; in the diocese of Paris especially, only a 
small number of poor children are educated in the private 
or free schools founded and supported by Catholics. The 
immense majority are unavoidably obliged to attend the 
Government schools, which are infinitely more numer- 
ous. Hence, he impresses upon the parish priests that 
their strenuous duty is to watch over this portion of their 
flock, the weakest and the most exposed. Fathers and 
mothers have the same obligation. “A child,” continues 
the Archbishop, “ does not cease to belong to its parents 
and, because it is at school, its parents’ rights and re- 
sponsibilities are untouched. If a school master inflicted 
upon your child a treatment that injured its health or 
endangered its life, who would venture to say that you 
had no right to interfere? And, when the child’s soul 
is perverted by an evil teaching, parents are to remain 
passive and silent? Nature, no less than religion, pro- 
tests against this theory.” 

The Archbishop concludes by solemn words of warn- 
ing and reminds his readers that the teachers who de- 
liberately seek to undermine the faith in the souls of 
children and the parents, who if able to do otherwise, 
expose their offspring to this peril, are to be excluded 
from the Sacraments of the Church. In order to give a 
practical result to his letter, he exhorts the parish priests 
to secure the services of voluntary catechists, who may 
help them in their task of giving the little pupils of the 
Government schools the religious instruction that they 
so sorely need. Towards these little ones “you must 


‘multiply proofs of care and devotedness,” he says, in 


order to enlighten their minds and “ make them love the 
Church.” He also advises his priests to band the men 
of their parish together; the close alliance that binds the 
Freemasons and free-thinkers in France is the secret of 
their power, the Catholics are beginning to learn from 
them the strength of union and the “ parochial commit- 
tees” suggested by the Archbishop may be of untold 
use in the struggle that every day becomes more tense. 
The future of France as a Catholic nation depends upon 
its final issue and surely this is enough to urge true be- 
lievers to prompt and steady action. 

That the bishops’ letter has produced some effect in 
the enemies’ camp is proved by the fact that one hundred 
thousand school teachers, in the pay of the Government, 
who belong to the “ Federation des amicales,” have de- 
cided to attack the bishops before the law courts of the 
country. Several archbishops and bishops have already 
received the summons, in which they are charged with 
having injured the character of the Government teachers 
and thus caused them notable prejudice. For this of- 
fense, they are each one expected to pay five thousand 
francs. The other members of the French Episcopacy 
will receive a similar document and some of the authors 
of the incriminated books are also ready to attack the 
bishops before the tribunals. “ War is declared,” said 
Mgr. Dubourg, Archbishop of Rennes, to a corespond- 
ent of the Matin, who sought an interview with him on 
this occasion. “It is a religious war. . its bat- 
tlefield is the school of each parish. In this painful strug- 
gle, where the souls of our children are at stake, I may 
assure you that the bishops of France are ready to suffer 
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all things, they cannot and will not draw back.” He 
then went on to assure his visitor that the letter ex- 
pressed the individual convictions of each one of the 
bishops: “If one of us is condemned,” he added, “ we 
must all of us be condemned, for we have committed the 
same Offense. The French Episcopacy will be 
found to form a compact group, ready to defend the 
sacred rights of conscience.” 

The Archbishop then expressed the wish that is up- 
permost in the minds of all those who are anxiously 
watching the development of events before the next elec- 
tions. “ We are more numerous than our adversaries,” 
he said, “and, if we wish it, we may be the strongest. 
Let us follow the example of our enemies; they submit 
to a discipline of iron. Although they think differently 
on most questions, they know, in moments of crisis, how 
to sacrifice their private feelings and how to be united, 
for the time being, on the grounds of anti-clericalism. I 
implore my flock to follow the same line. I say 
to them: it is your right to be royalists, imperialists or 
republican in politics, but it is your duty, first of all, to 
be, above all things, Catholics.” 

That the spirit of the French bishops is braced up to 
resistance is clear: the Bishop of Mende, enlarging on 
the letter that he signed together with his colleagues, 
has lately caused the following note to be printed in the 
Semaine religieuse of his diocese. It clearly states the 
duty of parents: 

“If there are two schools in a town or village, one 
Catholic and one neutral, parents are obliged, unless they 
have a special permission to do otherwise, to send their 
children to the Catholic school. In places, where there 
is but a Government school, they may send their children 
to it, if its teaching is strictly neutral and if they care- 
fully provide for the religious instruction of their children 
outside school hours. If, however, the school is openly 
irreligious, their duty is to withdraw their children, at 
whatever cost and inconvenience.” 

AMERICA’s readers may easily imagine the pain, suf- 
fering and material damage that the atheistical and tyr- 
annical policy of the Government will entail upon hun- 
dreds of simple, hard-working people, those whom their 
position prevents from having their children educated at 
home, and who have no school at hand, but one where 
atheism is professed. 

The suit brought by the school teachers against the 
bishops proves what was stated in a previous letter: the 
extraordinary influence and power possessed by this 
class of men and women. The schoolmaster is a sov- 
ereign, says the Echo de Paris, commenting on recent 
events. He forgets the words addressed to the teaching 
body by Jules Ferry, who was certainly no “clerical”: 
“You are not the apostles of a new Gospel; the law does 
not make you philosophers, nor theologians ” ; and he con- 
siders himself as a lay pontiff. 

An ANGLO-FRENCH CATHOLIC. 


Catholic Activity in Hungary 


Early in the present year the Masonic Lodges re- 
solved upon an open fight against the Catholic Church, 
and the manner of conducting the fight forms the sub- 
ject-matter of their meeting. The old slanders and false 
reasoning are to be revived. On the 12th of February 
last, the following resolutions were adopted by the Com- 





enius Lodge: (1) Agitation must be renewed to bring 
about the secularization of church property. (2) A 
united anti-clerical propaganda must be carried on. (3) 
A special anti-clerical weekly must be founded. (4) State 
control of all teachers’ training colleges must be secured.. 

By February 26, more than 7,000 crowns had been 
contributed towards these ends, and one of the lodges 
had founded a newspaper for young people in which anti- 
clerical teachings are advanced. The Hungarian Catho- 
lics, however, have not been slow to take up the gaunt- 
let. At the Catholic Assembly held at Szeged last August, 
preparations were made for the threatened strife. A sec- 
ond Kulturkampf is expected; indeed, a storm is needed 
to clear the atmosphere, and strength will follow perse- 
cution. 

The Bishop of Székesfehérvar declared that the salva- 
tion of Hungary rests with the people, not with the upper- 
classes, and the present situation convinces us of the 
truth of the bishop’s words, witness the “ Volksverein ” 
and the reorganization of the press. The progress of the 
former is especially reassuring; within the last eighteen 
months between 15,000 and 20,000 members have been 
added to the gallant phalanx, and we have every confi- 
dence that the interests of Church arid society will be 
staunchly safeguarded by Hungary’s “ horny-handed sons 
of toil.” In a stirring speech at the Catholic Assembly, 
Andreas Kunas, a farmer, spoke as follows: 

“Catholic Volksverein, condemned to death by the 
Social Democrats, I salute you! You represent the well- 
being and prosperity of the nation. Our enemies tell us 
that we interfere with their plans for cooperative produc- 
tion, that we hinder the building-up of their revolutionary 
schemes, that they intend to show us no mercy, that 
we must go to America. We know, however, that the 
small farmers are the backbone of the State, hence, we 
refuse to yield to the false reasoning of the Social Demo- 
crats ; we will not allow ourselves to be extinguished ; we 
will cling close to Christianity which alone can help us 
to secure and maintain our rights and to preserve our 
families and Fatherland. For this purpose have our 
bishops and leading laymen founded the ‘ Volksverein.’ 

“The Left ascribes our union to treacherous collusion 
with Austria, but with scorn we cast the dishonorable 
suspicion from us, and stoutly deny the charge. The 
Left, the representative of Godless liberalism, is our 
enemy, and would gladly use us to draw its burning chest- 
nuts from the fire, but we are wary and will not be its 
tool. The Hungarian agriculturists will find help and 
security in the ‘ Volksverein,’ and their moral and mate- 
rial welfare will be strengthened by united effort in its 
ranks.” 

Franz Leli, also a farmer, excited the admiration of 
his listeners by his telling and eloquent speech, in which 
he described the past suffering of the Hungarian people. 
He suggested the establishment of a Press Sunday, by 
which he meant that the bishops should set apart certain 
Sundays for the collection of working funds for the 
press. 

The suggestion of the speaker was accepted and the 
bishops were later approached on the subject of institut- 
ing “ Press-Sunday.” We feel confident that the “ Volks- 
verein” will succeed in its efforts regarding Catholic 
journalism, for it has Faith and Freedom for its watch- 
words, and as the brave Tyrolese, now celebrating the 
centenary of their liberty, succeeded in routing the enemy 
in their glacier-shadowed valleys, so will the Volksverein 
lead the Hungarian people to victory. 


A. Csavossy, S.J. 
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One Motive for Thanksgiving 


Among other things for which we should be profoundly 
grateful this Thanksgiving is the conclusion of the foot- 
ball season. Twenty-six lives crying to heaven for 
vengeance should be enough to disquiet the inconsistent 
votaries of the game—the sightseers who witness it, 


and the press men who advertise it—who all deplore its 
brutality and yet encourage the precocious executioners. 
The cool and sober season of reflection may quicken their 


consciences. If they cannot value the moral, or rather 
immoral enormities of the game, perhaps they may appre- 
ciate the loss of the national resources in the young lives 
so wantonly sacrificed. The pretended advantages of 
the game as a moral discipline impress one less as its 
actual fascinations disappear. It does not teach fair 
play. How can it, when the aim of every player is to 
outplay his opponent at all costs, even to his serious 
injury? It does not teach bravery. The mass play is 
too commonly a shield for cowardice in players who 
would not face an opponent singly. It does not teach 
honor. What eleven would decline to avail itself of the 
betrayal of another’s proposed tactics or signals. It 
fails to inculcate self-restraint ; for no one can take part 
in it without overstrain. It does teach disregard for 
human life, and it fosters the spirit of brutality, which is 
its all too frequent, if not its predominant feature. It 
were bad enough if all these traits were to be developed 
under any other auspices than those of our colleges. 
Now that they have become inseparable from the game 
as played at present, the heads of our scholastic institu- 
tion cannot afford to dignify an inhuman sport by over- 
looking its abuses. No sane person thinks of abolishing 
football; but neither can any sane person tolerate play 
which is so frequently an occasion of homicide. 





Twenty-Third Street Men 


The Young Men’s Christian Association is, we are 
often told, an organization entirely undenominational. It 
gathers into its branches young men of all the religious 
sects, and opens its “ associate membership” even to 
Catholics. Its directors claim that it antagonizes no re- 
ligious belief, that it welcomes to the use of lecture halls, 
classes for study, the library, gymnasium and the em- 
ployment bureau, every young man who seeks self im- 
provement and who feels the need of a friendly hand to 
help him in his difficulties. 

If this be the true character of the Young Men’s Chris- 
tian Association we are at a loss to understand the pur- 
pose underlying the presentation of some of the reading 
matter in a recent Y. M. C. A. bulletin. We refer to 
Twenty-third Street Men, a four-page paper “ published 
occasionally at 215 West Twenty-third street, New York, 
by the Twenty-third Street Branch, Y. M. C. A.” It 
circulates among the 3,615 members of this local branch 
and among thousands of other members in New York 
City and elsewhere. 

In the November issue of this representative bulletin, 
under “ Quotations from the Writings of Authorities on 
South America,” we read that “ Millions in Brazil look 
upon the Virgin Mary as their Saviour. To them Christ 
is practically numbered among the Saints,” and more 
stuff of like import too stupid to reproduce. Then fol- 
lows another quotation in which it is stated, “ The Super- 
stition and Idolatry” of these millions in Brazil “are 
hard for a North American to understand. They are 
hinted at by an inscription which I copied from the ped- 
estal of a Statue of Christ on the Cross in Santiago, which 
translated reads as follows: ‘ By permission of the Arch- 
bishop of Santiago, an indulgence of eighty days which 
may be applied to the dead, will be granted to anyone 
who will say an Ave Maria, or the Creed before the 
Statue of the Crucified Christ.’ Who will say that Pro- 
testant schools and churches are not needed in such a 
Country, where the highest ecclesiastical authority grants 
indulgences to any dead scoundrel whose friends will say 
a ‘Hail Mary’ before a stone image of Mary’s Son, 
whose authoritative word concerning salvation was, ‘ He 
that believeth in the Son, hath everlasting life.’ ” 

This offensive paragraph coupled with the fact that the 
writer of it is Francis E. Clark, the name of the Founder 
of the United Christian Endeavor Association, would 
alone give us good reason to believe that the Y. M. C. A. 
is not the undenominational organization it pretends to 
be, especially when Catholics are concerned. We have 
no quarrel with the Y. M. C. A. Let them prosecute 
their good work among Protestant young men, but let 
them cease to proclaim their good will towards all men, 
irrespective of race, creed, color or condition, so long 
as Catholics are made the object of ridicule or calumny. 

Our chief object in noticing Twenty-third Street Men 
is to warn Catholics that they should not suffer the de- 
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lusion that the Y. M. C. A. is non-sectarian, or bears 
no animosity towards their Faith. Catholic young men 
who allow themselves to be duped by the Y. M. C. A. 
and join the Association for the sake of the advantages 
which membership holds out to them, should remember 
that all these worldly advantages are purchased dearly 
if they must swallow insults to their Faith and associate 
on terms of friendship with those who are bent on de- 
priving them of their Christian heritage. We have had 
no thought of answering the calumnies contained in the 
references quoted by the editors of the Y. M. C. A. bulle- 
tin. Cardinal Newman did not hesitate to say that “ the 
most overwhelming refutations of the calumnies brought 
against Catholics do no good at all with the Protestant 
community.” But we are of the opinion that the time 
has come when our young men should cease to ally them- 
selves with those who despise them for their religion 
and who, if they could, would rob them of the precious 
jewel of their Faith. 


Judge Grosscup on Religion in Education 


The growth in this country of sentiment in favor of 
religion in education is gratifying to Catholics, not 
merely because they welcome even such tardy recogni- 
tion of a principle which they have been defending from 
the first, but because they see in the developing sense of 
this need in our school training a very probable solution 
of the problem of an equitable distribution of the school 
tax. Judge Grosscup, of the United States Circuit 
Court, is among the latest of the open advocates of re- 
ligious training in the school. In a recent interview the 
distinguished jurist, while declaring himself entirely op- 
timistic concerning the religious side of life in the United 
States, frankly admitted the existence of “one great 
danger and decided drawback to the fullest possible in- 
fluence of religion in this country.” This danger and 
drawback he affirmed to be “the exclusion of religious 
teaching from the schools.” 

Unhappily Judge Grosscup in his further urging of 
“ certain remedial possibilities which suggest themselves,” 
brushes aside as “scarcely practicable at present” the 
distribution of the school tax in equitable proportion 
among denominational and non-denominational schools 
alike. Such a measure would certainly make possible the 
teaching of religion in schools; and it is one which ex- 
perience in other lands has proved to be as feasible of 
application as it must be admitted to be in accord with 
the fundamental law of religious freedom among our- 
selves. Catholics can be patient, feeling as they do that 
the instinctive love of justice that prevails in the land 
will in time satisfactorily solve the problem. Meanwhile 
it is with no half-hearted assent that we subscribe to 
Judge Grosscup’s final word: “The consequence of 
the ardent desire for neutrality as between the various 
denominations is that the government is actually taking 
a stand against religion, or at least that is how it works 








out in the end. The result of the unfortunate situation 
is that at an age when children are having their character 
and mentality made up they are not given any of the 
benefit of religion. The rising generation is thus losing 
religious training at the time it is most needed. Some 
method should be found by which religious instruction 
will be a part of the school system.” 


Vocation Teaching 


Years ago when Dr. Eliot, then President of Harvard, 
startled the educational world with his sweeping defence 
of electivism in secondary school and college work, a 
very common objection was urged against him. In a 
college or university the student who is aiming at a 
certain profession, so the objection ran, can usually 
exercise enough caution and common sense to elect 
courses bearing in some way on his chosen life- 
work; but in the high school the pupil is very apt to 
choose his courses without due thought or a due apprecia- 
tion of his own weaknesses. There has come under dis- 
cussion of late a new plan for meeting this difficulty. 
The fact that so few pass from the elementary to the 
high school, and fewer still to the college or university, 
has led to a desire among educators so to constitute 
every school as to have it stand ready to give a general, 
practical training for life, without any regard to the 
pupil’s high school or college intention. The child, so 
it is argued, who is going to leave school at the end of 
his elementary or of his high school course should get 
from his work at school some practical, paying equip- 
ment. If the child had some way of finding out early 
what he wished to do, and of choosing the right school 
courses to obtain this end, his chance in the race of life 
would be improved. Manifestly the difficulty referred to 
above is in existence here: the child himself is incapable 
of the election of courses this plan supposes. Hence the 
suggestion of late frequently heard among educators 
and quite fully developed by a writer in the November 
Atlantic Monthly: In every high school there should 
be a carefully, trained vocational expert, who, not in- 
cidentally merely, but entirely and exclusively, shall give 
his attention to assisting the youth with whom he comes 
in contact to choose their life work wisely. One is not 
prepared to render off-hand judgment regarding this 
latest development of pedagogic theory. To arrive at 
that knowledge of individual aptitude and desire which 
will help the teacher to advise and guide his pupil in the 
resultant choice of his life work, has ever been held to 
be an essential feature of the personal influence a Catholic 
teacher is encouraged to exercise. The new theory may 
be, in its way, a forced tribute to the Catholic teacher’s 
solicitude regarding vocation. Or again it may be a veiled 
reaction against the most readily recognized evil attend- 
ing the spread of electivism in school programs. Most 
educators of to-day, whilst finding in the elective system 
a certain justification in the varying abilities, desires and 
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aptitudes of different individuals, would favor its re- 
striction to university or at least to more advanced col- 
lege students. Or, finally, the projected vocation teach- 
ing may be a last attempt to hamper the rights of pupil 
and parent alike and to restrict the freedom of choice 
which belongs to them, in order to add the finishing touch 
to that state-control of school work which is too often 
advocated. The latest development, whatever spirit it 
may possess, is worth watching. 


The International Congress on Tuberculosis 


What an immense amount of work a modern Inter- 
national Medical Congress involves will probably be best 
appreciated by those without personal experience of these 
gatherings by a perusal of the five volumes of the 
“Transactions of the Sixth International Congress on 
Tuberculosis” which have been just delivered to the 
members of the Congress. Formally there are five vol- 
umes, but as the first volume is divided into two parts 
of over 600 pages each, and the fourth volume into two 
parts of about 500 pages each, and, as there is an addi- 
tional special volume, altogether the work is in eight 
stately volumes which constitute a library of our present 
day knowledge of tuberculosis. All of the vexed ques- 
tions in this most important of diseases that attacks the 
human race are here discussed. The question of the 
relation of animal to human tuberculosis has practically a 
large volume to itself. The prophylaxis of the disease 
has another volume. Tuberculosis in children and 
surgical tuberculosis make a third volume. It is con- 
ceded that the conclusions thus far reached are not abso- 
lute, but there has been a magnificent accumulation of 
knowledge with regard to “ The Great White Plague,” 
and it has been placed in a form that makes it available 
to all the world. 

It is generally conceded that this Sixth International 
Congress of Tuberculosis was one of the most successful 
international medical congresses ever held. Most of the 
success of it is due to the magnificent executive ability 
of the president of the congress, Dr. Lawrence W. 
Flick, of Philadelphia, whose personality dominated the 
preparations and stood out strongly during all the pro- 
ceedings. He has accomplished more perhaps than any 
other in solving the practical problems of tuberculosis in 
this country, and his contributions to the subject have 
made him well known and thoroughly respected by 
European authorities. They looked to him with confi- 
dence, they appreciated very well how thorough was his 
work, and he was able to secure more contributions and 
more widespread interest than has ever been given to a 
like congress before. He himself would say doubtless 
that the success of the congress was very largely due to 
the untiring efforts of an efficient committee of arrange- 
ments created by the National Association for the Study 
and Prevention of Tuberculosis, and to the executive 
committee consisting, besides the President, of Dr. Liv- 





ingston Farrand of New York, Dr. John S. Fulton of 
Washington, and Dr. Joseph Walsh of Philadelphia. 

Those who are interested in tuberculosis will find in- 
formation on every possible phase of the subject in these 
volumes which are handsomely gotten up, carefully 
printed, and arranged so that consultation of various 
subjects is comparatively easy. They are the enduring 
memorial of the work that was accomplished and reflect 
honor on those who are mainly responsible for the success 
of the congress they represent. A better idea of the labor 
involved in completing these so perfectly will be obtained 
when we call attention to the fact that the papers are in 
five languages and that the printing and proof-reading 
of these had to be carefully overseen to avoid serious 
mistakes. It is the successful issue of works like these, 
after the completion of a thoroughly organized and well 
conducted congress, that constitutes the best proof that 
America is coming to hold her proper place in the world 
of science as well as in that of enterprise, invention and 
manufacture. We have here a monument of American 
thoroughness and nice attention to detail that will do 
much to gainsay what is sometimes over strenuously 
urged against our tendency to live and work too fast in 
the United States. 





The Gates Coal & Coke Co. published an advertisement 
in the Pittsburgh Observer. Its directors then appealed 
to priests to invest in its securities on the score that the 
newspaper representing the bishop of the Pittsburgh 
diocese approved of its scheme. Circulars headed 
A. M. D. G. were sent broadcast to market the stock 
and bonds of this company “of the priests, by the 
priests, for the priests.” Some of these circulars bore 
a signature with initials appended very much like those 
in comnton use among Jesuits. Meanwhile the Observer 
had expressed regret for having admitted this advertise- 
ment, and later published the notification of His Ex- 
cellency Mgr. Falconio, forbidding priests from taking 
part in the scheme. Ventures of this sort are so often 
deceptive, if not fraudulent, and they are thrust upon 
priests with so much annoyance, that they should be ex- 
cluded from the mails. 





A special cable despatch announces that Abbé Bremond 
has made public retraction of his conduct, and of his 
explanations of the same, on the occasion of the late 
George Tyrrell’s funeral. It will be recalled by readers 
of America that, contrary to the express orders of the 
ecclesiastical authorities, the abbé recited prayers at the 
funeral and went out of his way to pay unwarranted 
tribute to the Anglican Church. Apparently he was not 
aware at the time of what is now clear, since the publica- 
tion of his friend’s letter to Bishop Herzog of the Old 
Catholic Church. The manifest duplicity of the Modernist 
mind has brought him to his senses. He has repudiated 
his tendencies to Modernism. He is no longer under 
suspension, and he has been absolved from all censures. 
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LITERATURE 
RECENT FRENCH LITERATURE. 


Among the recent contributions to French literature, the novel 
deserves special attention not only on account of its vogue 
among the majority of readers, but also because it has had the 
good fortune to produce some delightful pieces of art. “ Pierre 
et Thérése” is the work of the psychologist and moralist, re- 
cently elected to the French Academy, Marcel Prévost. (M. 
Prévost, “ Pierre et Thérése,” Paris, Lemerre.) This new novel 
is the work of one who knows the human heart. About the 
dominant moral conception of this novel, many incompatible 
suppositions have been made. Did the author wish to show the 
victory of altruism over egoism? or the power of love? Did 
he intend to develop Brunetiére’s assertion that at the origin 
of all great fortunes there is something that makes us shudder? 
Is the work a protest against the Nietzschean doctrine of the 
superman? or perhaps a plea against divorce? It may be all 
this and much more. 

René Bazin, well known to the readers of this review, who 
has just given us one more masterpiece, “ Le Mariage de Made- 
moiselle Gimel” (Paris, Calmann-Lévy), is also a realist. His 
realism is sweet, delicate and dignified, exact however, and at 
least as faithful to truth as many of the productions of the 
naturalistic school. To these great names let us add Edouard 
Rod’s. Mr. Rod sincerely believes that the writer has a mis- 
sion to fulfill, His novel, “Au Milieu du Chemin,” published 
a few years since, may well be regarded as a program. He 
thinks—rightly, in my opinion—that every novel is a philosophical 
treatise, every writer a moralist. It is the conception of mar- 
riage, already defended in some of his earlier novels, that Mr. 
Rod defends to-day in “Unis” (Paris, Charpentier.) 

Recent French poetry also furnishes us numerous charming 
volumes, so numerous, indeed, that it is a real task to limit 
one’s self to a few of them in a brief review article. The great 
poets of yesterday, Sully-Prudhomme and Coppée are with us 
no more; but there seems to arise a new generation that prom- 
ises to be by no means inferior to these illustrious predecessors. 
In a review like America particular mention ought to be made of 
Victor Kinon, the Belgian Catholic poet, at times monotonous, 
with a real talent, however, always amiable, the author of “ L’Ame 
des Saisons,” (Brussels, Ve. Larcier), a big volume fraught with 
true emotion and fervent prayer. 

In the field of literary criticism, let us mention a volume 
added to the series “ Collection des Grands Ecrivains Frangais ” ; 
the volume on Moliére by Georges Lafenestre (G. Lafenestre, 
“ Moliére,” Paris, Hachette). The great dramatist was still 
absent from the superb gallery which contains Paris’s “ Villon,” 
Fouillée’s ‘“ Descartes,” Deschamps’s “Marivaux,” Larroumet’s 
“Racine” and fifty more splendid portraits. It is there now, 
a Moliére worthy of Moliére, a true, vivid and definitive picture. 

A word also about Joseph Vianey’s volume on Leconte de Lisle 

(J. Vianey, “Les Sources de Leconte de Lisle,” Montpellier, 
Coulet), a poet born under a tropical sky, exotic, pessimistic, 
irreligious, who passed through Christianity, however, and even 
founded a Catholic review. It is the Indian, Finnish or Poly- 
nesian legends sung by Leconte de Lisle that Mr. Vianey has 
sought for and compiled. Henceforward, no serious study of 
the author of the “ Poémes Barbares” can be made without 
Mr. Vianey’s book. 

Those interested in French history will find in “Le Dernier 
Effort de la Vendée” by Vicomte Aurélien de Courson (Paris, 
Emile Paul), a faithful and pathetic account of this last re- 
bellion of Vendée which forms one of the most curious pages 
of the history of Louis Philippe’s reign. They will also ap- 
preciate the volume entitled “Gambetta par Gambetta,” by P. 


B. Gheusi (Paris, Ollendorff). It is a collection of letters by 
the orator of the Third Republic. It will throw a new light 
upon the qualities and the defects of the man. 

Passing now to philosophy, we shall first mention Albert 
Schinz’s “ Anti-Pragmatisme” (Paris, Alcan). This work has 
a special interest for us, because it is written by one of our 
coliege professors, and deals with American life and philosophy, 
which are thoroughly familiar to the author. Some of Mr. 
Schinz’s conclusions are very questionable. His work is likely 
to lessen the immoderate enthusiasm with which Pragmatism 
has been welcomed in this country. 

The distinguished French publicist, George Fonsegrive, has 
collected in his volume “Essais sur la Connaissance” (Paris, 
Lecoffre), some important philosophical studies which he had 
published these last years. Thomistic in the main lines of his 
philosophy, with a tendency to subjectivism, Mr. Fonsegrive has 
been for many years one of the champions of Catholic ideals 
in France. More strictly Thomistic is Georges Michelet, pro- 
fessor in the Institut catholique of Toulouse, the eminent author 
of “Dieu et l’Agnosticisme Contemporain” (Paris, Gabalda). 
He is, moreover, a Scholastic who has mastered modern philos- 
ophy and discusses all contemporary agnostic systems side by 
side with the fundamental truths of Scholastic theism. 

An important work on the religion of primitive races has 
been published by Mgr. Le Roy (Le Roy, “La Religion des 
Primitifs,” Paris, Beauchesne). The author, who has beén for 
twenty years a missionary on both coasts of Africa, is no doubt 
more competent than anybody else to treat the question. His 
sympathy for the savage, which he does not take the trouble 
to conceal, does not detract from the merit of the work, which 
must be placed on the same shelf as those of Tylor, Reville 
and Reinach. ; 

Recent workers in the field of history of philosophy have 
directed their attention to the philosophical systems of the last 
century. We are glad to welcome the solid work of Pierre 
Tisserand on Maine de Biran (P. Tisserand, “ L’Anthropologie 
de Maine de Biran,” Paris, Alcan). It possesses a great interest, 
in spite of the important studies of Couailhac and Michelet on 
the same subject, published some years ago. Maine de Biran 
(1766-1824), as is well known, was the great representative of 
the psychologico-spiritualistic school and a consistent adversary 
of pantheism and traditionalism. 

Mr. F. Palhoriés (F. Palhoriés, “La Théorie idéologique de 
Galluppi dans ses rapports avec la philosophie de Kant, 
Paris, Alcan), has studied the epistemological theory of 
Galluppi (1770-1846), an Italian philosopher of the transition 
period, who endeavored to find a middle path between Kantism 
and sensism; but whose philosophy according to Mr. Palhoriés, 
is nothing but a juxtaposition of heterogeneous elements, an 
inconsistent sensism or an incomplete intellectualism. 

JosepH Louis Perrier. 


a 


A Drama in Three Acts. By Eviza- 
Montreal: Canadian Messenger Press. 
By DANIEL JosepH DoNAHOE. New 


Conflict and Triumph. 
BETH GAGNIEUR (Alba). 

Early Christian Hymns. 
York: The Grafton Press. 

“Conflict and Triumph” has for a sub-title “a drama in 
three acts.” It might be more properly styled a dramatic cycle 
in three parts. For intense genius would find it difficult to 
sustain so long a recital and to bring it within the compass of 
a single drama, even if it is intended only as a reading for the 
closet. Moreover, the three acts have each the scope of a drama; 
combined they could make a trilogy after the models of the 
Attic stage. And while there is mention of the Greek, let us 
here say that the “machinery” of Miss Gagnieur’s drama is 
Aeschylean. The titanic characters and the colossal settings of 





Aeschylus, especially in his religious plays, do not raise heads 
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to a level with the personages in “ Conflict and Triumph,”—the 
Veiled King, World, Idolatry, Lucifer, Imperial Rome, Ecclesia 
and the attendant choruses of angels. 

It is a pity, in the consideration of this drama, with its wealth 
of material and the stupendous labor spent upon it, to question 
for a moment its serviceableness. But it was not written for the 
mere printing; therefore we ask, how shall it serve? We have 
said enough to show that it deserves a multitude of readers. 
A hindrance to such an effect will, we think, come from the 
bulky form of the work, from its being, as the sub-title insists, 
a drama of a single piece. It would be more inviting for the 
reader who starts the book to know that at one sitting he might 
reach the completion of some episode. And if a dramatic man- 
ager wished to play it as a Mystery, he would assuredly find 
insuperable difficulty in reducing it to proper length. Again the 
individual speeches and choruses, are for the most part, too 
long. Shakespeare and Milton had the genius to sustain long 
speeches in verse; others on this side of them, with Tennyson, 
will cultivate brevity. A vivid metaphor (and such is lacking in 
this work) will stand for twenty lines of diluted expression. 
And finally the rhymed pentameter couplet had its day with 
Addison and Pope and the other formalists of the Queen Anne 
period of letters; it has not swung back to our appreciation. 
But these are only practical observations on “Conflict and Tri- 
umph”; may they prove chimerical, is our own wish. For we 
would desire a wide world of readers for this new contribution 
to the poetical history that sings from Genesis to the Apoc- 
alypse. 

It is not too late to hail as a new addition to our hymnology 
the translation of celebrated religious hymns, by Daniel Joseph 
Donahoe, rather is it advantageous to renew attention to this 
worthy book. Our first word, then, on the volume is praise. 
We know that a spirit of sharp criticism might prefer to com- 
pare the translations with their originals, and find, at times, 
some deficiency in the matter of accurate renderings; or it might 
stand them up in parallel columns with the translations of such 
skilled workers in the craft as Neale, Littledale, Newman and 
Caswall. But this, we feel, is not the spirit to bring to Mr. 
Donahoe’s volume. His renditions of these old hymns are to 
be best appreciated by being read in themselves, without refer- 
ence to the originals,—not that they fail to render with almost 
literal exactness the lines of the old writers (indeed for the 
most part they keep quite close to the text)—but because their 
chief excellence is their breathing the spirit of the old hymns; 
and again—a point to be noted well—their purpose is to win 
an appreciation for these literary treasures from American read- 
ers, for here is an audience that sorely needs an acquaintance 
with the Church’s song. 

Mr. Donahoe’s volume of “Early Christian Hymns” will 
serve to give our people a relish for this portion of our ecclesi- 
astical treasures. In Brittany, in the Tyrol, and in Ireland, 
much of the daily song of the people seems like snatches out of 
these beautiful hymns. It would be a far healthier atmosphere 
for us, too, if we cultivated such a spirit of song rather than 
the very questionable ballads of our theatres. The little bio- 
graphical notes prefixed to the hymns of the original writers 
are very instructive. We had wished Mr. Donahoe to give us 
more of Sedulius, who is daily growing into notice, now that he 
is quite accurately believed to have been an O’Shiel from Ireland, 
and to have been a poetical influence with St. Hilary and St. Am- 


brose, names that head the list in Mr. Donahoe’s volume. 
LEAR. 


Patrology: The Lives and Works of the Fathers of the 
Church. By Orro Barpennewer, D.D., Ph.D. Translated from 
the Second Edition. By Tuomas J. SHawan, D.D. St. Louis: 


B. Herder. 








This book is a translation of Dr. Bardenhewer’s excellent 
work on the Fathers of the Church which was published by 
Herder as one of the volumes of his Theologische Bibliothek, 
first in 1894, and again in a revised and enlarged form in 1901. 
It has been generally praised by eminent Patristic scholars, both 
for the accurate and concise treatment of its subject and for 
the fulness of its bibliographical information; and by putting 
within their reach a manual which contains all the best results 
of later Patristic study and research the author has laid stu- 
dents of theology under a great obligation. The book begins 
with the Apostles’ Creed, and carries the reader down to St. 
Damascene in the East and St. Gregory the Great and St. Isidore 
in the West; giving a brief sketch of the lives, writings and 
doctrines of the Fathers, and adding in smaller type copious 
references with regard to disputed points and questions. The 
character of such a book makes it obviously impossible to give 
a more detailed account of its contents. 

Dr. Shahan, the translator, has long since taught us to wel- 
come any work which he sends to the press. His accurate, pains- 
taking scholarship, his wide learning and his devotion to the 
best interests of the Church, have long been generally acknowl- 
edged, and, having been honored by the Holy See in his appoint- 
ment to the Rectorship of the Catholic University, his name 
predisposes us to regard the present volume with special favor. 

The book, however, is its own best recommendation; Dr. 
Shahan tells us that “such competent judges as the modern 
Bollandists agree that the ‘ Patrologie’ of Dr. Bardenhewer has 
no superior for abundance of information, exactness of refer- 
ence, and conciseness of statement.” It has long been a matter 
of regret that this book, although it had found its way tto both 
French and Italian, had not yet appeared in English. 
Being the Professor of Church History in the Catholic University, 
Dr. Shahan has had special opportunities for judging of the 
utility and even necessity of such a manual in the Seminary and 
the ministry. He therefore undertook the laborious task and 
carried it out in a way that leaves nothing to be desired. That 
his judgment was correct and his performance excellent, the 
flattering letters of approbation which he has received from 
many of the archbishops and bishops of the United States bear 
witness. 

The attacks that are being made on the Church to-day by 
Protestant and Rationalist, as Archbishop Messmer observes, 
are largely based on the writing of the Fathers. Hence a priest 
or even a layman who would defend religion and give a reason 
for his faith, should have at least some acquaintance with these. 
This Dr. Shahan has made possible for him by bringing out a 
volume that Herder has printed with great care. The index 
deserves especial notice. We have therefore to thank Dr. Shahan 
for having done his difficult task so generously and so well. It 
is due to his efforts that we have accessible in the vernacular 
a comprehensive sketch of the actual condition of Patrological 
knowledge and research. We hope the translation will have a 
wide circulation; we know that all who make its acquaintance 
will give it a hearty welcome. 


J. H. F. 





Le Cantique Des Cantiques. Commentaire philologique et 
exégétique par P. Joton, S.J. Professor a la Faculté orientale, 
Université S. Joseph Beyrouth. Paris: Beauchesne. Price, 5fr. 

Father Joiion was last year one of the lecturers on Old Testa- 
ment Exegesis, in the Biblical school that for the past seven 
years has been a part of the flourishing Jesuit University of 
Beirut. He has given us a scholarly and sober treatise on the 
Song of Songs. Naturally enough the question of the method 
of interpretation of Canticles receives most prominence; the 
question is vital in any treatise on this beautiful, yet puzzling 
work. The author devotes about a third of his commentary to 
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the examination of the various schools of interpretation of the 
book. 

Outside the Catholic Church, the students of the Bible have 
gone pell-mell the way of Rationalism in the matter of inter- 
pretation of Canticles. They have expressed no horror at the 
hardihood of men like Drs. Cheyne and Sanday, Canons of 
Christ Church, Oxford, and Professor Haupt of Johns Hopkins 
University, to whom the Song of Songs is nothing more than 
a collection of love-ditties—older, to be sure, but no more in- 
spired than such lofty flights as “ Believe Me if All Those En- 
dearing Young Charms,” “ Comin’ Through the Rye,” etc. To 
Rationalists and most Protestant Biblical scholars, the Song of 
Songs is to be interpreted in a non-figurative sense. It is a 
collection of erotic songs that celebrate the marriage of Solomon 
with the daughter of Pharao or some such event that took 
place even later than the time of the great Wise Man. They 
refuse to admit the possibility of the inspiration of these love- 
songs, or to allow any allegorical meaning to the book. There 
is for them question only of a group of love-ditties pure and 
simple, and of the occasion and circumstances of these. A quo- 
tation from Dr. Sanday will bear me out in this seemingly rash 
criticism. Dr. Sanday is a Canon of Christ Church, a fellow of 
Exeter and perhaps the most conservative, or, rather, the least 
rash of Oxford Biblical Professors of to-day. No Anglican 
heresy-hunter has ever taken this exegete to task. The Bampton 
Lectures for 1893, from which I quote, aroused no comment of 
disapproval from the Ecclesia Major Anglicana to which those 
lectures are dedicated. What, then, does Dr. Sanday think of 


Canticles? He says: 
“The Song of Songs is just an Jdyll of faithful human love, 
and nothing more...... Its place in our Bibles is due to a 


method of interpretation, which is now very generally aban- 
doned. What are we to say to such a book? There can be no 
question of inspiration, as we have so far understood it, even 
in the case of Ecclesiastes.” (“ Inspiration,” Bampton Lectures, 
1893; London, 1894, p. 210.). 

Dr. Sanday had already said that the inspiration of Ecclesiastes 
meant only this, that there is room in heaven even for the 
pessimist. Since he allows the inspiration of Canticles in no 
sense whatsoever, how does he explain the presence of the Song 
in the canon of the Book of Common Prayer? By admitting 
that canonicity in the Anglican Communion does not mean in- 
spiration. The Song of Songs is not inspired: it is the canon 
merely “to show that nothing human is foreign to Scripture. 
Nihil humani a se alienum putat.”’ That is, according to Dr. 
Sanday’s methods of interpretation, and to the meaning aliquid 
humanum has in connection with the book for most non-Catholic 
interpreters, the Songs are in the Anglican canon merely to 
show that even lust is not foreign to Scripture. But there is no 
need to follow Protestants in a low estimate of the moral tone 
of this book taken in a purely material sense. Father Hontheim, 
Professor of Old Testament exegesis in the Jesuit College of 
Valkenburg, who has made a study of its metrical structure and 
cast it into a series of metrical chants, insisting that the love 
of which it is the expression is honorable marriage love, finds 
that the setting, though Oriental and Semitic in character, is 
pure and worthy of being the vehicle of its inspired meaning. 
How do Catholics interpret Canticles? According to that 
method which Dr, Sanday says “is now very generally aban- 
doned.” Father Joiion, following the tradition in this matter, 
sees only a figurative meaning in the great Song. The only 
meaning intended by God, its author, and therefore its literal 
meaning, is the union of God with his people Israel. This union 


is a type of the union of Christ with His Charch. A few Cath- 
olics, as Bossuet and Calmet, deem the literal and inspired mean- 
ing to be two-fold—the non-figurative union between the lover 
and the beloved together with the figurative or allegorical union 
of God with Israel. 


Father Joiion rightly objects to this opinion 








as opposed to Jewish and Christian tradition and unworthy the 
Holy Spirit. The story and sentiments apart from their allegor- 
ical setting, lose their inspired setting and meaning. Father 
Joiion assigns the book to some learned Jew of rather recent 
times. The translation is clear, scholarly and smooth. The 
notes are not at all oppressive, but invite one to read on. 

Wa ter Drum, S.J 


Geschichte der Verehrung Marias in Deutschland wahrend 
des Mittelalters. Ein Beitrag zur Religionswissenschaft und 
Kunstgeschichte, von STEPHAN BetsseL, S.J. Freiburg im Br. 
B. Herder. (History of the veneration of Mary during the 
Middle-Ages in Germany.) 

The German nation surely contributed its share towards 
the fulfilment of the prophecy pronounced by the Virgin- 
Mother, “henceforth all generations shall call me _ blessed.” 
The noble arts of poetry and oratory, of sculpture and paint- 
ing and architecture devoted the works of their beginnings, 
their progress and perfection to the honor and praise of the 
“Mother of beautiful Love”” But they were ever controlled 
and guided by the Teaching Church, which received them 
into her liturgy or at least admitted them to render remote 
service in her public devotions. Father Beissel is an art-his- 
torian, having spent his whole life in the special study of 
architecture and sculpture. Hence these arts receive perhaps 
the lion’s share of his attention. One of the oldest monu- 
ments of Germany’s veneration to Mary is the Palace Chapel 
of Charlemagne at Aix-la-Chapelle, which is still admired and 
in which for many centuries the German kings were crowned. 
But the productions of the other arts are by no means neglected 
in his able volume. The accounts of legends, of pilgrimages 
and other manifestations of popular devotion fill many an 
interesting chapter, and Father Beissel certainly knows how to 
combine historical correctness with tact and prudence, whilst 
a spirit of devotion prevades the whole book. 

He promises, as a continuation of the present volume, another 
work without national restricction, a history of the veneration 
of Mary after the close of the Middle Ages. The present book 
with its nearly three hundred beautiful illustrations is a master- 
piece of the bookmaker’s art. The price, seven dollars, is 
reasonable, 
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Reviews and Magazines 


The /rish Ecclesiastical Record is giving 
increasing space to scientific articles, for 
which a sufficient motive is supplied by 
‘Rev. H. V. Gill, S.J., in “ The Frontier of 
Physical Science”: “The connection be- 
tween chemistry and physics is becoming 
closer every day and even metaphysical 
speculation seems a natural element of 
modern ‘natural’ philosophy. Daring 
theories have been formed and new facts 
are being discovered which in turn open 
up new regions to the explorer. We come 
into contact with speculations which are 
concerned with the constitution of matter 
and which bring us to the frontier between 
physics and metaphysics; which shows in- 
cidentally that there is a great temptation 
for the physicist to deal in metaphysics, 
and the necessity of the metaphysician 
being at least well acquainted with the facts 
of physics.” Father Gill’s article is a 
masterly exposition of the latest marvels 
of radio-activity and the light they throw 
on ions, corpuscles, atoms, and the ultimate 
composition of matter. Phases of the 
same subject are examined by Dr. Coffey 
in “The New Knowledge and its Limita- 
tions.” The editor devotes over thirty in- 
structive pages to Maynooth’s parliament- 
ary history. The British parliament, as- 
suming the Irish grant with the Union, de- 
bated the amount annually from 1800 to 
1845 when Sir Robert Peel raised the en- 
dowment, which had varied between £8,000 
and £13,000, to £26,000, and made it per- 
petual. The speeches made by ministers 
of that day contrast favorably with the 
utterances of many of their successors; 
Lord Macaulay’s is a classic indictment of 
Protestant spoliation. The Peel grant 
continued to 1869 when Maynooth was 
disestablished with the Protestant Church. 
Its subsequent period of complete inde- 
pendence has witnessed a continued growth 
in prosperity and influence. Other articles 
of interest are “The Words of Joan of 
Arc,” by R. Barry O’Brien, B.L., and 
“Philosophy and Religion,” by Rev. T. J. 
O’Mahony, D.D. 


“The Business of Citizenship in New 
York City,” written before the late election 
for the November Review of Reviews, is 
impartial enough to have been written any 
time. Mr. W. H. Allen recogzizes the 
considerable advance that has been made 
under the present city government, and 
points out the necessary steps to be taken 
in efficient accounting and budget-making. 
The incoming administration must proceed 
to locate “not leakage but leakages, not 
incompetence but incompetent employees, 
not profitable lines of effort but +rofits.” 
Its action in the direction of municipal 
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ownership, construction and operition of 
subways, or otherwise, will influence the 
rest of the country. As Director of the 
Bureau of Municipal Research, Mr. Allen 
advocates the line of reform mapped out 
by his organization—a series of instructive 
articles deal with the history, construction, 
actual position and future possibilities of 
aeroplanes and dirigible balloons. It was 
chiefly manual skill that enabled the 
Wright brothers to succeed where Lang- 
ley, Maxim and Lilienthal had failed. 
Aeroplanes will be of little practical use 
until they become capable of encountering 
ordinary winds and can never be of much 
service in war unless for scouting purposes. 
But the Zeppelin air-ship has already at- 
tained high speed with control, duration 
of flight and carrying capacity. It will 
soon have met every obstacle. Its range 
will be only limited by its size, and we 
shall have before long Dreadnoughts and 
Mauretanias of the air. 





Mr. Irving Babbitt has an _ interesting 
paper on “ Racine and the Anti-Romantic 
Reaction” in The Nation for November 
18. Mr. Babbitt has always stood for the 
restraint and moderation of classical models 
and he sees confirmation of his own views 
in the present trend of literary events in 
France. “With the spread of impression- 
ism,” says Mr. Babbitt, “literature has lost 
standards and discipline and at the same 
time virility and seriousness; it has fallen 
into the hands of aesthetes and dilletantes, 
the last effete representatives of romantic- 
ism, who have proved utterly unequal to 
the task of maintaining its great traditions 
against the scientific positivists.” 

We wish Mr. Babbitt had not marred his 
excellent paper by referring to the “ easy- 
going and Jesuitical type of Christianity ” 
current in Racine’s time. We feel that the 
writer has what is called an “ animus” and 
will just as readily talk about Jesuitical 
fanaticism and bigotry in his next paper 
if he thinks it will serve his purpose. If 
Mr. Babbitt has studied history at all he 
must know that Jansenism is a discredited 
system. To praise it at the expense of its 
more rational opponents does not serve any 
good purpose either literary or historical, 
and only makes us suspicious that the writer 
is ready to play fast and loose with truth 
at the suggestion of his prejudices. 





In the Contemporary Review for Novem- 
ber we are treated to a battle of giants 
in the domain of Shakespearian criticism. 
The article “Is Shakespeare Self-Re- 
vealed?” by Edward Dowden is an answer 
to Dr. Sidney Lee who, in a paper entitled 
“The Impersonal Aspect of Shakespeare’s 
Art,” has denied that we can discover any- 
thing about our greatest poet in his drama- 


tic works. Mr. Dowden bases his argu- 


ment on the principle that the imagina- 
tion, no matter how gifted it be, cannot 
supply all the data for the artistic repre- 
sentation of emotion and passion without 
the aid of personal experience. He proves 
this major premise of his argument by in- 
teresting references to Sir Walter Scott, 
Balzac and Goethe, and draws the conclu- 
sion that the inner soul of Shakespeare 
and much of ahis character and most inti- 
mate experience can be deduced from his 


plays. 
LITERARY NOTES. 


The third instalment of the “ History of 
the Society of Jesus in North America,” 
by Rev. Thomas Hughes, S.J., is announced 
for appearance in January. It will consist 
of the original documents used by the 
author as the ground work of his history 
and will cover the half century ending in 
1838, forming Part II of the documentary 
exhibits which have already appeared in 
Volume I, Part I, of “ Documents.” 

We have read advance sheets of the 
preface and table of contents of this second 
collection of historical material and we are 
inclined, as a consequence, to be of the 
opinion that the new contribution to Father 
Hughes’ “ History ” will excite more inter- 
est than either of its predecessors. The 
author’s foreword is something of a pro- 
logus galeatus, in which he deems it proper 
to justify his candor in upsetting some 
preconceived historical ideas: “If the in- 
terests of history are to be served, or the 
course of error stemmed, we may not ignere 
what we do not like, nor need we blush 
at old sheets that blush not, nor are we 
at liberty to retire with the instinct of 
self-preservation from facing that which we 
fear.” 

The preface also prepares us for new 
light upon the person, character and work 
of Archbishop Carroll. 





Rev. Miguel Saderro Masé6, S.J., seis- 
mologist to the Manila Weather Bureau, 
has just published an important catalogue 
of the strong earthquakes felt in the Philip- 
pine Islands during the last half century. 
These seismic disturbances, fifty-five in 
number, vary in intensity between the de- 
gree seven and ten of the Rossi-Forel Scale, 
five of them attaining a maximum intensity. 
The year of maximum activity was 1897. 
The most notable district marked is 
Mindanao, and especially the Eastern part 
of the island. 





’ 


A “Life of St. Ignatius Loyola,” written 
by the late Francis Thompson, the manu- 
script of which was discovered among his 
effects, after his death, will be published 
next month. It has been revised by the 





Rev. J. H. Pollen, S.J. 
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EDUCATION 


“The pendulum has already swung too 
far in the way of instructing men to do 
one thing for themselves, instead of edu- 
cating them to do great things for the 
world by being great men” is the manner 
in which Senator Root, speaking at the 
installation of the new President of 
Wesleyan University, Middletown, Conn, 
uttered his protest against the intemperate 
specializing in college work which is des- 
tructive of the aims of pure scholarship. 
Other notable utterances of the occasion 
lead one to rejoice at the evident strength 
of the old ideal that teaching, the upbuild- 
ing of mind and character, is to be re- 
garded as the chiefest function of the 
American college, despite the many fac- 
tors which have led critics to’ a different 
contention. President Taft, an honored 
guest on the same occasion, “ decried the 
idea that the man to head an institution 
of learning was one who knew the value 
of a dollar and how to get it. The college 
president first of all is a teacher, that is 
his profession. If he is to do his duty 
by his institution he must understand how 
teaching should be done;—unless he is a 
teacher he will not be fit to select men and 
to build up a faculty to do the teaching.” 
Dr. Shanklin, the new president, con- 
gratulated his hearers on the fact that 
Wesleyan University had “refused to fall 
in line with that mischievous ‘scrap-heap’ 
educational fad, the extreme elective sys- 
tem, which is now coming to be recognized 
as such even by many who until recently 
held it.” A similar satisfactory note is 
struck by President Butler, of Columbia 
University in his annual report to the Uni- 
versity trustees recently published. 
Dr. Butler has never before spoken clearly 
his protest against what he terms “ the im- 
possibility of the educational and mechani- 
cal being reconciled.” To quote the report: 
“It is vitally important to be on guard 
against the mechanical, the bookkeeping 
and the accounting element in education. 
Nothing is easier than to permit students 
and teachers alike to gain the impression 
that before obtaining a degree or an aca- 
demic honor one has only to complete so 
many subjects, to attend so many hours or 
to win so many points. Machinery for 
measurement and record is necessary, no 
doubt, but it is often more necessary that 
this machinery be not allowed to dominate 
the teaching or to gain control of the 
imagination of the teacher and the taught. 
There are those now busily instructing the 
public, who seem to believe that 
if they can only have access to treasurers’ 
reports and registrars’ statistics and re- 
arrange them in some new and occult fashion 
like men on a chess board higher education 





planes of achievement. These are delusions 
of the mechanically minded. There is 
really only one fundamental problem in 
higher education, and that is to find the 
teacher.” Happily we are in the midst of 
a salutary reaction against certain excesses 
in recent school methods. The pendulum 
is evidently swinging back. 











An interesting situation developed re- 
cently in New York City. Pending the 
building of the new St. Gabriel’s school, 
the request had been sent in to the Board 
of Education for permission to occupy 
an old Public School now unused for 
school purposes. The Committee on By- 
laws and Legislation, to which the Board 
of Education referred the request, made 
answer that the board had no right to 
give over to schools of any denomination 
or private schools such old buildings un- 
less leased for a nominal consideration. 
Whilst the matter was before the com- 
mittee, a “non-partisan” protest against 
the concession of the privilege requested 
appeared in one of the city papers, the 
writer basing his objections on “the 
injustice that would be done thereby to 
taxpayers’ children,” so many of whom 
are now on part tirme school attendance 
because of lack of room in the public 
schools. 

The protest called forth a capital an- 
swer, and suggested an equitable con- 
sideration which it is well not to over- 
look. 

“In answer to a non-sectarian protest, 

I would like to remind * F. W. L.’ that the 
children attending parochial schools are 
also taxpayers’ children just as_ well. 
Does our friend realize that the Catholic 
parochial schools have saved the city in 
the aggregate several millions of dollars, 
and that each year taxpaying Catholics 
are contributing to the erection of ad- 
ditional schools for the education of their 
children? If there are over 47,000 chil- 
dren now on part time, think how many 
more there would be if all parochial 
schools would to-morrow close their 
doors. 
“True, our friend is fundamentally right 
in his contention, but a spirit of fairness 
must lead him to admit that, even if it 
were to come to pass that this unused 
public school building were turned over 
to parochial school purposes, free of rent 
until next May, even that would be but 
a slight return for the taxes annually paid 
by Catholics toward secular education 
of which they do not care to avail them- 
selves.” 





The Outlook of Nov. 20 gives a lengthy 
notice in praise of Dr. William T. Harris, 
praising the late Commissioner of Educa- 


not only a veteran in the service of educa- 
tion in this country, but had long been a 
leader in that field, and had very widely 
and deeply influenced education.” No- 
doubt Mr. Harris rendered many valuable 
services by his educational reports. One 
may, however, fairly question whether his 
influence was always productive of good 
in the interests it touched. The late Com- 
missioner of Education used to defend a 
system of training in which from the be- 
ginning respect for authority was elimi- 
nated,—the child, according to it, was to 
be trained not to depend upon the authority 
of the parent or teacher in its gropings 
towards knowledge but to lean upon its 
own faculties in its quest. It may be that 
Dr. Harris failed to perceive the necessary 
ethical sequence of such a policy in a 
child’s training, but it requires no great 
study to appreciate its certain results. In 
the Los Angeles Convention of the National 
Education Association a resolution was 
adopted deploring certain tendencies show- 
ing themselves in school children of the 
day. Mention was made of a tendency to 
disregard constituted authority; of a lack 
of respect for age and superior wisdom; 
of a weak appreciation of the demands of 
duty; of a disposition to follow pleasure 
and interest rather than obligation and 
order—and it was affirmed that the con- 
dition “demands the earliest thought and 
action of our leaders of opinion.” It does 
not need any great strain of thinking to 
explain the existence of such tendencies, 
where the saving grace of submission to 
authority is excluded from the scheme of 
principles to be insisted upon in forming 
the minds of the young. 





At the meeting of the trustees of the 
Catholic University, Washington, last 
week, among the measures considered 
was the establishment of an institute of 
pedagogy in which Catholic women, be- 
longing to religious orders, may derive 
the educational advantages of the uni- 
versity. According to the plan the uni- 
versity will not erect the building or 
finance the venture in any way. The 
members of the religious orders will do 
this. This foundation will be a normal 
school for the training of teachers in the 
convents, colleges and Catholic parochial 
schools. 





Building operations have begun on a 
new wing which will include a large 
assembly hall in Brooklyn College. This 
college, which is not yet three years old, 
has already nearly 400 students on its 
roll. 





Notre Dame University has organized 
a students’ club for the study and prac- 
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SOCIOLOGY 


The National Negro Business League in 
a recent meeting at Louisville, Ky., invited 
Booker T. Washington to lead a movement 
for duly celebrating the semi-centennial of 
Negro Emancipation in 1913. He has in 
consequence written a letter to the Macon 
Telegraph and other Southern papers ask- 
ing for the co-operation of the Southern 
people; otherwise he will take no steps in 
the matter. The fact that a _ million 
negroes living mostly in the South are 
materially and morally a hundred years in 
advance of any similar group of negroes 
elsewhere is as creditable, he says, to the 
white as to the negro. The masses of the 
negro people are better off in the South 
than elsewhere and the celebration should 
emphasize what the whites have done to 
uplift the negro in slavery and freedom 
as well as what he has done for himself, 
and also how both can best secure the same 
end in future. 


The Charity Organization Society has is- 
sued its report for 1908-1909. It speaks 
of crowded tenements in the Bronx and 
Harlem and a lack of playgrounds for 
children who are thus compelled to use the 
Streets. It recommends a general hospital 
in upper Manhattan and a broadening out 
of the work for the extirpation of tuber- 
culosis. 8,172 needy families have been 
cared for during the year; more than 70,- 
000 visits have been made, and nearly $85,- 
000 dispersed in charity. More than 750,- 
000 persons visited the International Tuber- 
culosis Exhibit maintained by the Society 
and 3,000,000 leaflets were distributed. Dr. 
Edward T. Devine has established a Na- 
tional Labor Exchange. 


The Sisters of Charity in Spain number 
6,542. They conduct two hundred hospi- 
tals, twenty insane asylums, forty homes 
for foundlings, and two hundred and 
forty-eight homes for the aged and refuges 
for the young. They have 56,000 children 
in their pay schools, 15,591 in free schools 
and 880 in night schools. In addition, they 
have charge of some military hospitals and 
prisons, 


The State Conference of Charities and 
Corrections has been in session at Albany. 
A resolution was adopted calling for the 
establishment of a farm colony for vagrants. 
A. bill for this purpose was lost in the 
Senate Finance Committee at the last ses- 
sion of the Legislature. 


The Board of Supervision of Monroe 
County have voted $75,000 for the erection 
of a tuberculosis hospital. The State Chari- 
ties Aid Association is continuing its cam- 
paign of instruction in Western New York 
with great success. 





ECONOMICS 


The rice crop of the United States was 
over six hundred million pounds in 1908. 
Before 1885 it seldom reached one hundred 
million pounds and only twice before 
1900 did it reach two hundred million. The 
imports during the last twenty years have 
ranged between one hundred million and 
two hundred million pounds a year and, 
despite the increased product, have been 
over two hundred million pounds yearly 
since 1906. The exports have averaged for 
the last three years less than thirty mil- 
lion pounds a year with a tendency to di- 
minish. Hence domestic consumption is in- 
creasing even in excess of the increase of 
population. The States producing rice 
and their percentage of the crop of 1908 
are as follows: Louisianna, 52.8; Texas, 
41.8; South Carolina, 2.2; Arkansas, 2.1; 
Georgia, Alabama, Florida, Mississippi and 
North Carolina producing the remainder. 


The liquid respirator, the invention of 
Mr. G, Claude, marks a telling advance 
in rescue work. The liquid is contained in 
a metal tank and efficiently sealed off with 
glass wool. A heat insulation insures an 
evaporation lasting some two to two and 
one-half hours. The oxygen supply is 
generous, the twelve litres of liquid oxygen 
being reduced in two hours to twelve hun- 
dred litres of gas, a rate of six hundred 
per hour, which is fully 80 per cent. in 
excess of the demand occasioned by hard 
manual labor. 


The disagreeable and deleterious odors 
permeating public buildings where large 
numbers congregate are destined to be 
a thing of the past. They are to make 
room for the ozone lavishly supplied by a 
new ozone generator. The apparatus was 
successfully tested in the Chicago Public 
Library, and it was found that not only 
was the comfort of the readers and em- 
ployees enhanced but all books, papers and 
periodicals on shelves and tables were fully 
sterilized. 


The cotton exported during October 
reached the value of $88,883,350. Never be- 
fore did the value of the export of a month 
reach $80,000,000. The value of cotton ex- 
ported for ten months of 1909 was $328,- 
526,885. The highest figures ever reached 
for the same period were $316,693,265 in 
1907. 


Official figures show that the American- 
built turbine engines, with which the new 
battleship North Dakota is equipped, re- 
quire less fuel than the reciprocating type. 
At a speed of 19 knots the big ship will be 
able to cover 4,000 knots on a single coal- 
ing, while at a 21% knot clip she will be 
able to cover 3,000 knots. 





SCIENCE 


Dr. Louise G. Robinovitch is reported to 
have revived, on November 18, before the 
New York Edison Co. directors, a cat and 
a dog that had been pronounced dead by 
competent physicians. The death and re- 
suscitation were both effected by electricity. 
Both animals were declared dead after an 
electrical application of one minute. The 
cat was resuscitated in three minutes and 
the dog in five. The facts, if correctly re- 
ported, would show that the ordinary medi- 
cal death-tests are not exhaustive and that 
judicious application of electricity can often 
restore animation when life is apparently 
extinct. The Edison company hope to find 
an effective way of reviving employees 
when apparently shocked to death in the 
discharge of their duties. Dr. Robinovitch, 
having restored a woman who was pro- 
nounced dead from the sudden depriva- 
tion of morphine, is confident that resus- 
citation can be effected in cases of shock 
other than electric. 


Dr, Jonnesco, dean of Bucharest Univer- 
sity, has been demonstrating in London 
the use of the new anesthetic, stovaine, 
which he had already used in 700 opera- 
tions in Bucharest. On November 18 he 
removed a mass of tuberculous glands from 
a man’s neck, using as sole anesthetic 3 
centigrammes of stovaine and 5 of sulphate 
of strychnine, which he injected into the 
spinal column at the base of the neck three 
minutes before the operation commenced. 
The patient felt no pain and talked ration- 
ally throughout, and when the three-inch 
wound was bandaged, walked from the 
operating room unaided. Strychnine is 
employed in combination with stovaine to 
neutralize the depressing influence on the 
heart. 


Prof. Timothy Leary, of Tufts Medical 
faculty, announces a new vaccine, called 
pneumonoccus, for the treatment of pneu- 
monia. The statistics offered are rather 
encouraging. Of thirty-four unpromising 
patients twenty-eight answered the _ treat- 
ment whereas only two deaths occurred in 
forty-nine cases of ordinary pneumonia 
treated with the vaccine injection. 


An instrument has been perfected by Mr. 
Stephen L. Field, a nephew of the Cyrus 
W. Field, of the first Atlantic cable fame, 
by means of which a quadruple message 
can be despatched over a single cable. The 
system has been installed over the cable 
reaching from Key West, Fla., to Havana, 
Cuba, and is meeting with success. 


The National Forests in the United 
States and Alaska cover about ‘94,500,000 
acres and the cost of their administration 
for the current fiscal year is $4,646,000. 
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The National Medical Academy of 
Mexico offers $7,500 in prizes for research 
work in typhus fever. Of this sum $5,000 
will go to the discoverer of the cause of 
typhus or of a curative serum, and $2,500 
to the students whose work is judged most 
useful towards such discovery. The com- 
petition is international and closes in Feb- 
ruary, 1911. 





A conference of delegates, representing 
the leading governments of the world, has 
met in London for the purpose of consid- 
ering the proposition of a common system 
of a map of the world. Col. Grant, director 
general of the British Ordnance Survey, 
was appointed chairman of the conference. 





The Royal Society of England has 
awarded the Copley medal for research in 
astronomy to Prof. George W. Hill, of New 
York. Prof. Hill, as a mathematical as- 
tronomer, is not second even to the late 
Simon Newcomb, 





The volcano Mt. Salores, which some 
two hundred years ago covered Garachico 
with lava, has broken forth again and 
threatened the safety of the Island of 
Teneriffe. 





Photographs taken at the Royal Observa- 
tory at Greenwich, reveal the presence of 
three new minor planets in the neighbor- 
hood of Mars. They are of about the fif- 
teenth magnitude. 


PERSONAL 


The twenty-fifth anniversary of the con- 
secration of Pope Pius X was observed at 
the Vatican with great simplicity. The 
Holy Father celebrated Mass in his private 
chapel to which were admitted only his 
own sisters with whom he afterward break- 
fasted. He received many messages of con- 
gratulations and good wishes and gave 
audiences to Cardinal Mery del Val, the 
prelates of his household and several visit- 
ing bishops. 





A movement has been started in Cali- 
fornia to erect a memorial to Peter Bur- 
nett, the first governor of that state. He 
became a convert to the Faith and later 
wrote the well-known book, “ The Path 
Which Led a Protestant Lawyer to the 
Catholic Church.” “Through him,” says 
Brownson, “ California has made a more 
glorious contribution to the Union than 
all the gold of her mines, for truth is 
more precious than gold; yea, than: fine 
gold.” 





Press dispatches from Lima, Peru, state 
that while the Bishop of Cuzco was pass- 
ing with his secretary through the streets 
in a carriage an anarchist threw a bomb at 








the vehicle. The bishop was killed instant- 
ly, and the secretary terribly injured. The 
murderer made an unsuccessful attempt at 
suicide before he was arrested, 


ECCLESIASTICAL NEWS 


Several events of general interest to 
Catholics have taken place during the past 
fortnight at the National Capital. Chief 
of these were the services commemorating 
the fiftieth anniversary of the dedication of 
the Church of St. Aloysius, where the pres- 
ence of the President of the United States, 
Mgr. Falconio, the Apostolic Delegate, and 
his Eminence Cardinal Gibbons made the 
occasion memorable. An account of the 
celebration with a summary of the speech 
of the President appeared in the last issue 
of America. The closing religious func- 
tion of the jubilee took place on Monday, 
November 15, when the Right Rev. Owen B. 
Corrigan, D.D., Auxiliary Bishop of Balti- 
more, officiated at a solemn pontifical Mass 
of requiem for the deceased clergy, bene- 
factors and members of the congregation. 
Mgr. James F. Mackin, rector of St. Paul’s 
Church, Washington, D. C., delivered the 
sermon. The first imposing religious ser- 
vice held within the walls of St. Aloysius’ 
was the dedication of the churcn, which 
took place on Sunday, Oct. 16, 1859, in the 
presence of President Buchanan, Sen- 
ator Douglas and other notables. Thous- 
ands attended the ceremony. Archbishop 
Hughes, of New York, preached at the 
High Mass and Father James Ryder, S.J., 
a noted pulpit orator of the time, at the 
vesper service. 


Announcement was made last month of 
the signal honor conferred upon the Very 
Rev. Lawrence F. Kearney, O.P., by the 
Elective Congregation of the Dominicans 
of this country, whose unanimous vote re- 
elected him for the third time to the office 
of Provincial of the Dominican Order in 
the United States when they met at the 
College of the Immaculate Conception, in 
Brookland, October 10. It was the first 
time in the history of the Dominican Or- 
der in this country that a priest was elected 
to the office for four successive terms. Ac- 
cording to the constitution of the Domini- 
can Order, re-election to the office of 
provincial is dependent upon a dispensa- 
tion granted at the will of the Master 
General of the Dominicans. It very rarely 
happens that the necessary dispensation is 
granted for more than one re-election. Re- 
cent dispatches from Rome announce that 
the Master General will invite the Domini- 
cans to make choice of another for the 
office of provincial for the ensuing term, 
and it is rumored that Father Kearney 
will be promoted to an important post of 








the Dominican Order that will afford a 
wider field for his abilities. 


St. Anthony’s Church, Youngstown, 
Ohio, which has an Italian congregation 
of which the Rev. Emmanuel Stabile is in 
charge, presents an example of zeal that 
is notable. A new building is in progress 
and sixty of the men who are bricklayers 
give a week’s service each gratis. Father 
Stabile has a school in which there are 
now 110 children taught by four sisters. 
He was once a professor in a college in 
Florence, Italy, and forwarding his creden- 
tials to that effect to the minister of public 
instruction of government in Italy, he 
claimed assistance for his parish school 
under a clause of the Italian constitution 
that provides financial aid for any school 
in other lands in which the Italian language 
is taught. The answer was favorable and 
a yearly contribution is to be sent to him 
through official channels. 


On the afternoon of November 16 the 
Holy Father received in private audience 
the Rt. Rev. Louis S. Walsh, Bishop of 
Portland, Me., who presented a report of 
his diocese and expressed himself as highly 
gratified that his audience should fall on 
the Holy Father’s jubilee, thus enabling 
him to offer the greetings of the American 
Episcopacy. The Rev. John O’Dowd, of 
Portland, and the Rev. P. E. Bradley, of 
the Portland diocese accompany Bishop 
Walsh. 


Archbishop Glennon has cordially ap- 
proved of “Arbeiterwohl,” the Catholic 
workingmen’s organization recently started 
in St. Louis, Mo. “The laboring man,” 
he says in his letter of approval, “ will find 
in its guidance the sound principles of 
faith and duty applied to the social ques- 
tions of the day; while his true rights as 
a man and as a Christian will be faithfully 
expounded and protected.” 


The rich collection of precious bronzes 
and silver work, sacred vestments and ves- 
sels included in the treasury of St. Peter’s, 
Rome, was, on November 1, placed on 
public exhibition in a new apartment spec- 
ially arranged for that purpose. Hereto- 
fore the collection has been secluded in a 
comparatively small room behind the sac- 
risty. The new arrangement puts it in two 
halls of easy access to the public. 


The Church of St. Leo, in this city, of 
which the late Father Ducey was pastor, 
will be made a home of perpetual adora- 
tion, and the rectory will be used as the 
home of the Sisters of Maria Reparatrice, 
an order of cloistered nuns who have re- 
cently arrived in this country from Rome 
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DRAMATIC NOTES. 


“Strife."—The New Theatre.—The 
third production at the New Theatre is 
a play by John Galsworthy indicative of 
its title, depicting Capital and Labor with 
locked horns in dire conflict. Origin- 
ally the scene of the play was laid in 
England, but to bring the subject matter 
home to American audiences, it has been 
transformed to an American environ- 
ment. Six hours are supposed to be con- 
sumed in its action between the hours 
of noon and six in the afternoon of the 
seventh of February. A strike has been 
in progress for several months at the 
Ohio Tin Plate Mills in southeastern 
Ohio; the strikers have been reduced to 
the last extremity of distress and are 
facing actual starvation. Two extreme 
and antagonistic personalities dominate 
the situation, Mr. Anthony, president of 
the company on one side, David Roberts, 
leader of the strikers, on the other. Each 
believes he represents an invincible and 
necessary principle. The President, who 
has triumphantly conducted the company 
through four previous strikes, refuses to 
grant a jot or tittle of the men’s demands, 
holding that to yield in the least would 
be to capitulate absolutely. He takes 
the ground that Capital must be the 
master dictator to Labor, the commander 
and not the follower whose first duty is 
to obey. In his view, to yield to a single 
point is but to open the way to further 
demands, which in the end would destroy 
Capital, put Labor in full possession and 
so wreck the economic and social order. 
David Roberts, a masterful and fanatic 
agitator, would sweep Capital entirely 
from the field, declares that it is simply 
an economic blood-sucking monster un- 
justly feeding itself fat and replete upon 


the body and soul of the laboring 
classes. His has been the dominating 
spirit throughout the strike and has 


held the men resolute in their resistance, 
even when the Union abandoned their 
cause on the ground that some of their 
demands were unreasonable. 

When the play opens the men moved by 
the acute distress of their wives and children 
are beginning to waver, and the directors 
of the company, realizing the great loss 
sustained by the stockholders and the 
possible if not probable wrecking of the 
inclined to 


company, are 


Against all concessions on the part of the 
company the President obstinately holds 
out and against any yielding on the part 
of the men Roberts as stubbornly argues, 

flery 
Better 
starve and die, he avers, than yield in 
fighting the great and 


whipping them into line by his 


harangues and fanatical appeals. 


inch; they are 


compromise. 


against the tyranny of Capital; and mar- 
tyrdom, if necessary, in such a cause is 
glorious, the stepping stone to labor’s 
final emancipation from the power which 
has so long held it in thrall. The issue 
of the struggle in spite of Anthony’s ob- 
duracy and Robert’s obstinacy, is a com- 
promise on the very lines proposed at 
the opening of the conflict, the men 
yielding in part and the company con- 
ceding in part; the moral being as stated 
in a prefatory note to the play, “that it 
is only by mutual and fair-minded con- 
cession, that the enormous suffering and 
financial waste involved in such conflicts 
between capital and labor can _ be 
avoided.” 

The dramatic interest of “ Strife’ 
very tense throughout, and the audience 
held in suspense as to the solution up to 
the moment before the curtain falls. In 
the characters of Anthony and Roberts 
two extremes meet, each actuated by a 
motive which from either’s point of view 
seems an inviolable principle, and rather 
than yield which either is prepared to go 
down to destruction. Both are beaten— 
for both absolutely repudiate compromise 
—holding tenaciously to the justice of 
their bigoted stands even to the bitter 
end and through the humiliation of their 
overthrow. The theme is painful and 
the dramatic action without an iota of 
relief throughout. In this lies the chief 
defect of the play, for humor is as essen- 
tial to drama as tears and intense emo- 
tion. The element of the comic in one 
or two minor characters is so slight as 
to be practically lost. The concluding 
speech of Harness, the Union representa- 
tive, as the curtain falls, is flippant and 
rather a shock in view of the tragic result 
of the bitter struggle where human lives 
have been at stake. His comment on the 
result of the deadly antagonism between 
Roberts and Anthony, “that makes the fun 
of it,” strikes a jarring discord and de- 
tracts lamentably from the dignity of the 
It is needless to say that in 


’ 


is 


situation. 


the hands of The New Theatre Stock 
Company “Strife” finds an admirable 
interpretation. It is by no means a 
great play, and in some ways is not 


a satisfactory presentation of the subject. 
Its solution of the problem is inadequate 
and its moral built upon a sense of ex- 
pediency rather than of justice. Never- 
theless it is above the ordinary and pre- 
sents its subject matter in a serious way, 
dramatically well put together and stim- 
ulative of much reflection upon a prac- 
tical problem of the hour. 

CHARLES McDouGALL. 





It gives me pleasure to tell you that I 
consider America the best edited paper 
we now have.—Rev. C. Waszke, Derby, 










PULPIT, PRESS AND PLATFORM 


In his address at the dedication of Loyola 
Academy, the first completed building of 
the new Jesuit University of Chicago, Arch- 
bishop Quigley presents a clear statement 
of the contentions of the Church regard- 
ing the present day educational work and 
of the position Catholics defend. 

In prefacing his address Archbishop 
Quigley declared the Catholic Church had 
been in constant warfare with false doc- 
trines since its inception. “And this fight 
has not ceased up to to-day,” he said. “It 
has only changed in character. The church 
stands for the same thing—the truth—but 
her enemies have deserted their former po- 
sitions. We are battling against a new 
learning now. Present day universities, 
outside the church, are teaching a learning 
denying the existence of God, the existence 
of any moral law, or any immortality of 
the soul, and of resurrection after death. 
This doctrine is gradually permeating 
down to the masses. It is weakening 
civilization and unless checked civilization 
will go and we shall become pagans again. 
If the world is to be saved it must be by 
the parochial schools and higher schools 
where learning and religion will be taught 
together and the truths of the Catholic 
church be given to the young. Govern- 
ments have separated themselves from re- 
ligion, but no man has the right to make 
laws to bind me and you unless he has 
authority from God. If he does they can 
never be enforced except by the police and 
the army. There is more respect in this 
country for the laws than in Europe, be- 
cause the people here have a Christian 
conscience that respects the lawmakers as 
representatives of God.” 





The editor of the Louisville Courier 
Journal, himself one of the most respected 
members of the body he criticizes, does not 
mince words in telling the newspaper fra- 
ternity what he thinks of their tendency 
toward sensationalism. In an address to 
the members of the National Press Club 
of Washington, following a reception given 
in his honor on his return from his recent 
trip to Europe, Mr. Watterson had this to 
say regarding the personal relation of the 
newspaper toward the public: 

“Pretending to be the especial defend- 
ers of liberty, we are becoming the in- 
vaders of private right. No_ household 
seems any longer safe against intrusion. 
Our reporters are being turned into de- 
tectives. As surely as this be not checked 
we shall grow to be the objects of fear 
and hatred instead of trust and _ respect. 
Some one ought to organize an intelligent 
and definite movement toward the bettering 
of what has reached alarming proportions. 








sacred cause of Labor and 


Humanity 


Conn. 


I say this in your interest as well as the 
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interest of the public, and the profession, 
for I am sure that you are gentlemen and 
want to be considered so, whereas the work 
you are often set to do is the reverse of 
gentlemanly. It subjects you to aversion 
and contempt—brings you and a high and 
mighty calling into disrepute—by confusing 
the purpose and functions of the newspaper 
with those of the police and the scaven- 
ger. I have been proud of that calling all 
my life, and when I go to my ac- 
count I want to see a clean and honored 
flag flying from the masthead.” 





President Taft, speaking at the opening 
session in Washington, D. C., on November 
11, of the Laymen’s Missionary Conference 
for Missions to non-Catholics, paid anoth- 
er tribute to the work in the Philippines 
of the once much maligned friars. 

“ The Philippine Islands themselves,” he 
said, “are an example of what ancient 
foreign missions could do. They are the 
only people, the only race, in the Orient 
that are Christians, and they were made 
so 300 years ago by the earnest effort of 
Augustinian and Franciscan friars. They 
led them on, taught them the agricultural 
arts and induced them to lead a peaceful 
and religious life. And that which 
they wrought has been to our great ad- 
vantage in working out the problem that 
we are set to there—the problem of teach- 
ing them self-government. They are a 
Christian people and they look to Europe 
and America for their ideals, and they 
recognize those ideals. And that makes it 
possible to instill in them the principles of 
civil liberty and the freedom of our in- 
stitutions.” 


Longmans, Green and Co, advertise a 
little volume which will appeal to teachers 
alike by its simple elegance of make-up as 
by its clever sketching of certain homely 
truths which in the developments of cur- 
rent normal training are too frequently 
overlooked. “The Quick and the Dead” 
is written for teachers by “ Two of them,” 
and as it emanates from St. Mary’s Hall, 
Mount Pleasant, Liverpool, we may pre- 
sume that it is the work of teachers con- 
nected with the excellent Training School 
for Mistresses conducted there by the 
School Sisters of Notre Dame. 

The suggestions made are not concerned 
with the talent or endowment of prepara- 
tion in one who aims to qualify for the 
task of teaching; they presuppose that the 
teacher possesses the needful scholarship 
and consider only its impartment. They 
deal with such questions as charm of voice 
and manner, readiness as opposed to mere 
preparedness, mere mechanism in the class- 
rooin, and the enthusiasm that overcomes 
the drudgery that every teacher must face. 








AME RUC A 
The pleasant style in which the homely 
truths the booklet teaches are presented 
will surely win it place in the esteem of 
those for whom it is intended. 


The fourth annual exhibition of the 
books of the year in the galleries of the 
National Arts Club, Gramercy Park, closed 
this week. It was interesting mainly from 
the point of view of those who can afford 
luxuries in binding and are interested in 
book-plates. An attractive feature of the 
exhibition was the collection of the various 
editions of “ The Catholic Encyclopedia.” 
The sample volume of the Vatican Edition 
(three thousand dollars a set!) is, perhaps, 
the best example of rich modern _ book- 
binding in the galleries. 


OBITUARY 


Right Rev. Mgr. R. A. McAndrew, for 
twenty years rector of St. Mary’s Church, 
Wilkes-Barre, Penn., died suddenly of 
heart disease on November 17. He was 
born in Wayne Co., Penn., in 1851. Only 
four weeks ago, on October 28, he was 
invested with the insignia of a domestic 
prelate, 


The Rev. John B. Tabb, the poet-priest, 
died November 20 at St. Charles’ College, 
Ellicott City, Md., where he had taught 
English for many years. He was born 
March 22, 1845, on his father’s estate in 
Amelia County, Va., and was taught by 
private tutors. During the civil war he 
entered the Confederate service and be- 
came captain’s clerk of the Robert E. Lee, 
one of the successful blockade runners, 
commanded by Lieut. Wilkinson. In 
June, 1864, he was captured and sent to 
Point Lookout where he remained a 
prisoner till the following February. 
After the conflict he studied music in 
Baltimore, later teaching at St. Paul’s 
Episcopal school in that city, and at 
Racine College, Wisconsin. Becoming a 
Catholic in September, 1872, he entered 
St. Charles’ College where he was grad- 
uated in 1875, and ordained in 1884. 
Ever since his senior year in 1874 Father 
Tabb was a member of the faculty of 
St. Charles’ instructor in English. 
Father Tabb was for many years a con- 
tributor of poems to the current maga- 
zines. He published “ Lyrics,” “ An Oc- 
tave to Mary,” “ Rules of English Gram- 
mar,” “Poems Grave and Gay,” “Two 
Lyrics” and “Quips and Quiddits.” 
His brief verses, full of originality and 
often of humor, made him known to a 
large and appreciative class of readers. 
About eighteen months ago the poet- 
priest was stricken with blindness; in 


as 


’ 
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spite of this calamity he never lost his 
equanimity, nor that playfulness amd 
joyousness of spirit that were his chief 
characteristics. The following stanzas 
on his blindness were written by him for 
the Atlantic Monthly, August, 1908. 


“ Back to the primal glories 
Where life began, 
As to my mother’s womb 
Must I a man 
Return: 


Not to be born again 
But to remain; 
And in the School of Darkness learn 
What mean 
‘The things unseen.’”’ 


The death of Richard Watson Gilder on 
November 18 removed an important figure 
from American literary life. Mr. Gilder 
was born at Bordentown, N. J., on Feb- 
ruary 8, 1844. In 1870 he came to New 
York and assumed the post of managing 
editor, under Dr. J. G. Holland, of Scrib- 
ner’s Monthly Magazine, which had just 
been started. On the death of Dr. Holland, 
Mr. Gilder was made editor-in-chief, and, 
when the name of the magazine was 
changed to The Century, continued to 
remain in charge up to the time of his 
demise. 

Mr. Gilder belonged to the broad type 
of the literary man such as George Wil- 
liam Curtis represented in his lifetime. 
His position as chairman of the Tenement 
House Commission under Governor Flower, 
his close political and personal friendship 
with Grover Cleveland, and the active in- 
terest manifested by the presence of his 
name among the officers of various organi- 
zations devoted to philanthropic, social and 
educational purposes, are indications of the 
wide extent of his interests outside the 
field of letters. 

The late editor of The Century 
probably be remembered longest for his 
poetry. He was a writer of graceful and 
musical verse and left the impression of 
intimacy with the refined amenities of life. 
But he never succeeded in capturing the 
popular favor or in giving that virile ex- 
pression to universal themes which raises 
a poet from the ranks of the coterie into 
the cosmopolitan regions of genius. 


will 





The Rev. Dr. Michael Augustine Mc- 
Manus, rector of the Church of St. Aloysius, 
Newark, N. J., died at the church rectory 
on November 16. He was an earnest tem- 
perance worker and gave much time and 
effort to the Irish patriotic cause. Mr. 
McManus was born in Paterson. He was 
a member of the Diocesan examining board 
and of the Bishop’s Council. 
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LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 
THe FaitH IN ALBANIA, 


To the Editor of AMERICA: 


In America of July 3, 1909, I found the 
following statement: “She (Austria) is 
now meditating another happy coup 
Austria is planning a central seminary in 
Scutari. 

This was true more than fifty years ago, 
for we celebrated the fiftieth anniversary 
of the foundation of the “ Collegium Pon- 
tificium Albaniense” on the 10th, 11th and 
12th of October of the present year. All 
the archbishops and bishops of the seven 
dioceses of Albania (except the Bishop of 
Pulati, who could not come) were present 
to honor the jubilee of the Central Semin- 
ary; four of them are pupils of this Sem- 
inary, and Mgr. Primus Dochi, the Abbot 
of the Miridites, was the second pupil who 
entered it in August, 1859. His Holiness 
Pius X, granted for this occasion a plenary 
indulgence to all the faithful who would 
visit the Seminary’s Church during the 
triduum of festivities. Each day of the 
triduum a solemn Pontifical Mass was cele- 
brated in the presence of the Albanian 
Episcopate, the Austrian Consul (who 
was delegated by the Austrian Minister of 
Foreign Affairs to officially represent him) 
and many former pupils of the Seminary 
who had come from all the dioceses of 
Albania. 

In the sermons by the officiating bishops 
much was said about the good produced 
by this institution during these fifty years, 
and all expressed the sense of their warm- 
est gratitude to the Holy See, who in 1853 
at the request of the Bishop of Scutari, 
Mgr. Guglieturi, opened negotiations with 
the Austrian government for the founda- 
tion of a central seminary; to the Society 
of Jesus, to whose care it was entrusted, 
and to the Emperor of Austria, Francis 
Joseph I. For, it is due to His Majesty’s 
vigorous action that the seminary after hav- 
ing been once reduced to ashes and again 
pulled down by the Mussulmans, could be 
rebuilt and reopened in 1859, the Emperor 
bearing two-thirds of the expense. 

The Austrian government paid first for 
fifteen seminarists, then for twenty-four; 
but on this occasion the Minister of Foreign 
Affairs wired from Vienna that it will in- 
crease this number. Propaganda pays for 
ten pupils; the remaining eleven are paid 
for by their bishops. The seminary was 
built originally only for twenty-five semi- 
narists, but it has long been evident that an 
enlargement is necessary. The Emperor of 
Austria gave this year 12,000 kronen for 
this purpose, promising the same amount 
for next year. His Holiness Pius X gave 
10,000 francs. With this substantial help 
part of the building has been raised amidst 





all kind of difficulties from the Mussulmans. 
To finish it more money is wanted and I 
hope that some charitable soul across the 
Atlantic may be moved to help such a good 
work, in a country where all the blessings 
of true civilization can come only through 
the action of the Catholic clergy. 

Scutari, (Albania), October 26, 1909. 

CHARLES VILLAvICcENCIO, S.J. 


WHAT IS SAID OF AMERICA 


AMERICA is really filling a long-felt want, 
to use a much-abused and over-done phrase. 
The Catholic cause here needed nothing 
so much as a weekly organ of this kind 
and class. I have been advertising AMERICA 
for the last three months and telling priests 
and others who are, or were reading such | 
publications as the Literary Digest, that now 
they have no longer an excuse for sub- 
scribing to such things of so low a moral 
tenor and of so nondescript a general char- 
acter. I look with impatience for every 
number and am delighted with every one. 
Some articles have given me so much pleas- 
ure that I should have to exhaust all the 
superlatives in my vocabulary to say one- 











half of what I felt when reading them. 
AMERICA is not merely high-class; it is| 
“classic” and facile princeps in its class.—| 
Rev. Father Walter, O. S. B., Beatty, Pa. | 


I believe it is the general opinion in St. 
Louis that AMERICA is at the top, yet each 
new issue is an improvement on the last. | 
Of four lawyers in my suite, three are) 
subscribers and constant readers. of 
America. The fourth would be if he | 
would take the time to peruse a copy.| 
One of my friends, a journalist by pro- | 
fession, was not satisfied with the first 
number of America. But he kept in touch | 
with the succeeding numbers, and now he | 
is a subscriber and of the opinion above | 
given. I must have every issue of AMERICA, | 
as I expect to subscribe until my death. 
When I shall have bound the one 
hundredth volume of America, I shall 
be content to rest—Alphonse E. Ganahl, | 
St. Louis, Mo. 


Put me down as a subscriber to your | 
excellent Catholic paper, America. It is 
the very best I have yet seen, and it shows 
not only intellect, but good taste in its 
size and outline, whilst it is thoroughly 
Catholic. I hope it will always be as at- 
tractive as it now is. It is my beau ideal 
of what a Catholic paper should be. Wish- 
ing it every success.—Rev. Patrick Geraghty, 
P.P., Galway, Ireland. 


Though a good friend of America, I 
have to confess that it does not go abreast 
with the culture of our present times. In- 
deed, it is our custom to print first, then 





to correct, and at last to think. AMERICA 


sticks too much to the principles of the 
dark ages, when people were used to think, 
and to print only after a careful correc- 
tion —Rev. Father Dereszewski, P.M., Pitts- 
burg, Pa. 


No praise of ours can add to the cen- 
tupled encomiums so justly bestowed om 
the thought and literature expressed in 
AMERICA; nevertheless it is opportune to 
say that the more we read its telling pages 
and hitting arguments, the more we wonder 
how the Catholic reading public did without 
it so long.—Sister St. Ignatius, Montreal. 


On behalf of my wife, children and my- 
self I send to AMERICA our sincere con- 
gratulations, and wish it every success, and’ 
I am sure nothing would tend more to 
make our home complete than the keeping 
of this most valuable and wholesome paper. 
I earnestly hope the day is not far from 
us when America will find its way into 
every Catholic home at least—Hon. Wil- 
liam J. Peach, Granite, Md. 


I avail myself of this opportunity to con- 
gratulate you on the great success of your 
publication and to assure you that I eager- 
‘ly look forward for each number of 
America, which I consider a very interest- 
ing and instructive reading for priests and 
seminarians.—V. Rev. J. Rainer, Rector, St. 
Francis, Wis. 


Were I forced to curtail expenses, it 
would be absolutely the last that would be 
given up. I look for its coming with great- 
er avidity than ever I had for any maga- 
| zine, and each number only increases my 
| admiration of it—Rev. M. A. Dorney, Bar- 
rington, IIls. 


I have been keeping an eye on the periodi- 
cal from week to week; and now that you 


|are entering upon the second volume, F 


want to tell you that in the language of 


' your last editorial, you have compelled my 


support.—Rev. A. E. 'Drufner, Cincinnati, 


| Ohio. 


I am very much pleased with the con- 
tents of AMERICA, and hasten to encourage 
so worthy an enterprise by being a sub- 
scriber, and I trust a constant reader.— 
Rev. John P. Kehoe, Gananoque, Canada. 


May God reward you and your people 
with prosperity and energy to follow the 
plan you have proposed in establishing 
America. Long may it live!—Rev, Joh» 
Pujol, Oxnard, Cal. 


I hope it will flourish and always keep 
its present high standard. I know noth- 
ing more needed to-day than just such a 
paper.—Mary E. Moran, Oakland, Cal. 





